ia 
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H PRIZES IN CRICKET CONTEST (.::.) 


Do Wives Make 
Husbands Untruthful ? 


(See p. 1042 inside.) 


ENTERED A? 
Sratioszas’ Hats. - 


[Price One Penny. 


ReGisTzRep YOR 
qRaneMission TO CamaDA. 


PostaeEz, 
Ose Pernt. 


o. 


‘PARK DRIVES’ ARE GROWING 
MORE POPULAR EVERY DAY 


Just buy one packet to-day and try them. 
Of tobacconists everywhere throughout the K:ngdom. 


THE BEST VALUE 10 FOR 2d. 
CIGARETTES IN THE WORLD - 


Flavour perfect—absolute purity guaranteed 
Gallaher, Ld. The Independent Firm, Belfast & London 


Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN. 


QUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


| fi at THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Bead 
= ‘ of Pearson's Weekl ,16:6/1910.40n receipt co F005 6 
: | i 2 $ of Pet forward DIRECT F M OU. Loos to O : 
a u . a Bh of our Prudential Real Scamiess Woven 
} ¥ 
JS 
Od 


IOS) p=" . (Do Likewise ) 


SIREN TR SS ae 


5/- 


7". RAN S555 ram af | | ox. all requirements, a 
3 on t L. fe) O COVER. 


wo supply 
of material 
of our own, can 0: 
from our 
looms, thus saving the pur- 
chaser all middle profits. 
' “OVER 400,000 SOLD 
THE 


GIVEN AWAY! 
GIVEN AWAY! And my Boots have never been 


With every Carpet we shall ABSOLUTELY so comfortable before. 


),; __ REPEAT Stream Cottage, " 
; ORDERS REOBIVED | re Duchess ¥ Farnham, Surrey, GIVE AWAY.a very handsome Rug to match. : \ wo « 
4 OD-MILNE Ltd., 


Importers, and Merchanta, WOOBSLEY ROAD. LEEDS 


LETs THE EAIR GROW. 


HAT’S ,the seoret of its marvellous success. It fete the hair grow. No forcing, | “vaseline” Hair Tonio is # liquid preparation delicately perfumed, and 


It a —— other scalp gymnastics need be performed with “ Vaseline” Hair Tonio. | is absolutely safe under all circumstances. It is the Best Hair Tonio because it removes the 
It sewoteaten thee by removing all obstructions, by killing all harmful gorm life. | actual source of trouble in the scalp and lets the hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices 1+ 
pene the scalp, and gets right down to the roots of the choked up follicles, | 2/+, and 3/- per bottle. If not obtainable Tocally, a trial bottle will be sent, Post Free, to 


i and fxees the tender hair so that it can fight through. any address in the United Kingdom upon receipt of postal order. 
5 Vaseline” Hair Tonto is unlike any other preparation offered for the hair. Itisa — ’ 


rie we fertiliser, and is to the hair what sunlight is to plant life. It is both a skin and FREE.—A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the “ Vaselru: 
F food. Preparations, will be sent post free on application. 


manent 


The word ‘VASELINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


HESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO, 4 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


FROM THE The Duchees of Fined tone torsending OF we will send Two Carpete and T 
Be SL Prog eg and ior Tlustrated Bargains, Catalogues 
STOCKHOLM. Bag. sad enclose oe ene for, ee of Carpets, etc., post free. PRESTON. 


Q\0 Uy Wee wee re A LOE ; 
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e kyle’ ese VS VENA A et 


‘PEAHSON’S WEEKLY. es i 
What the Competitors’ A NDERFUL : eae. 


Association is. ; Inspiration : Fede he iz a sainaaiis ke 


: Do You Study .. 
The Association is unlike any other eee in the world. The aim ie| These are ideal Anagrams, and each wow ve Tou ovcy 


to secure prizes for ite members that anes offered by leading periodicals, gt Magar Fea deal V-onagrawe 

and there can be no failure in this ion, seeing that every member o ? 

the staff have won three or more first prizes. Everysline, double, final, IDE AL 
Triple, Ditto solution, &c., received is criticised by a Commitee of capable 

Judges; and unless it is an effort with a winning chance, it will not be sent 


wtberwoe 
out. It must be humorous, punny, topical, opposite, and likely to win a prize. DOUB LES, need at J 
By this method members of the Association get DITTOES & FINALS have appea Evante 
dn ANSWERS, wining £250 ead wi 
The best work it is possible 


£300) ; in : 
each; in WEEKLY DispatcH v¢é 


win’ ing 
25 each. I DHALén IDEAL Doub'es 
for brilliant brains to evolve) in campos, cali) y wane|s 


Sixty-eight per cent. of our members have won prizes_since the Association | genuine c mpetitor for Bio Prizes in 
was founded, and every day in the week we receive many spontaneous letters] paper sond le. (& pentiy stamp) Te two Ig 
of gratitude from those who have won by our aid. Jor 8s. 6d.) C. 8S. IDEAL SOLUT’' ONS, t}Worsies 
each with @ GUARANTEED DIG PRIZE 
A Reputation to be proud Of | smc. en chance _altachmrt, and 1 do \proad aud ‘narrow, tn Gilve 


Wo havo garnered : rT a eee Pe are 
e have garnered in for our members no less than 247 First Prizes 465) diubles, dc, Send immediately. I ct igenp A T CARD 
Coneolations. Our Prizes have been obtained from Tit-Bits, Weekly Dispaich,| only cce POST C 


@ few more private clients,— a 
Answers, Weekly Record, Pearson's Weekly, London Opinion, Story J.urnal, orway-Stret, PORTSLADE. materials out trom fe 
Yes or No, Cassell’s Saturday Journal and People’s Journal. One member ee. oe ™ In “ON E rae, tInok 
£36 WEEK eaving Zorkantre. aitings. 
merove B 


reports seven successes, another four, and five others three during one month. 
Prizes 
£250, £100, £87, £64, £57, £50 to £5, this Handsome Wall 


-tailored 
firm have ever given. efforts are THE BEST THAT Galt to all approved orders 
BRILLIANT BRAINS CAN EVOLVE. hay Oe Foe of thee wha Deve 


REPUTATION WITHOUT BLEMISH BEATS BOUNCE. Here sre some of my recent winners +— 


rt-Brts, win ing over £60}! 


their clothes. It is net 


a 


# 


li 


iis 


We have just secured the services of FOUR MORE FIRST 
PRIZE WINNERS whose total wins number 52 FIRST PRIZES. 
They are working exclusively for us, and pledge themselves 
to their best. We them well—more than any other 


ns Terrible Sternness—' t Swivel-eyed. 

We cannot guarantee prizes, but we do our best for our members. Ft will be —Game-keeper Shot. 

the turn of the unsuccessful ones if they persevere with us. Expected Better =— paral Baby. 
= ‘Sa ' 

SEND FOR FREE TRIAL EFFORTS HebetGid « Latedies'the "Lyre" 


of any paper running competitions. We will send two smart exclusive efforts. 


WE WILL ALSO SEND FREE 
Qur new Ddook, entitled ‘‘ Fortume Knocks,” which gives proof of our wins, 
explanation of our mutual system, testimonials, etc. 


ALSO—Current issue of our official organ, the ‘Competitors’ Bulletin.” V. 
interesting information. ~ ™ mes 


ALSO—An Enrolment Form that entitle you to three months’ free membership 
on the Competitors’ Aid Association eb rt 


Simply send large stamped addressed envelope or 134. for postage. 
Adéress—TEST DEPT., 26 Belmont Gardens, West Hartiepool. 


Prize 
8s. 6d. only may g2in you a smull fortune, as 
it has ions for so noanty others. 
Tarms: 
Doubles, Dittoes, Finals, Triples, ete. 


Foer for - and stamped address. 
Moathly Terms: 3s. 64. for any paper. 3.0. Ltée 
¥, FAIRGOOD, 117 Kinxwoop Rp., Pecruam 
eS EE LS TT 
ir Latest Win £43 6s. 8d ee 
. Our Latest Win £43 6s. 8d. 
: valle Sette be la = Weer Disease and Gow 
KEATINGS aeteraicerct total PRR BRL 
“TIT-BITS,” June ith, £43 6s 84., for Club 
: if un- 


A HINT TO 


LADIES ! 


“€OUPLET” SOLUT}’'*5. 


ea. 


Mrs, BROOKES, the Basinent Lady Specialist, © ahs actual winner of £1°" 
bas much pleasure in announcing that h ed April 2, also £193 10s. fore!) 
clients keep pouring in. ees Refunded for ug health with at medicine 19 the : 0e rive 
principle has given every satisfaction in every way, on nand weedy one known, “COUPLET” ‘for 1 = _ 
CICARETTE and we have scores of testimonials, If you can I GUARANTHE EVERY CASE. C 4 Or 26., oF “is. 
ce . real good solutions as opposed to worth- 1] send at once stamped aditressed envelope for full partic- and stamped envelope 
Neh teo Seok ar? (often ulars and testimonials (guaranteed genuine under @ “Finals,” Answers, Tit. 
asgood PA PER for four * 4 “om op Eron penalty of £1,000) to— competitions. ‘The most 
le i petitions). shalt 


dot taut, (ony competitions). We Mirs. Statlord Brookes Dyrs.1233, “gyfer [1 P58, “eros, London 
SES TO EE¥deS 

BEST and PUREST |g eer ab ad oe 

LARGEST SALE IN G’ BRITAIN y T FREE Ok 


Re how €' 
a : ed of NE 
EILITY from any cause whatever WITHOUT STOMA 


cures, 
[4 J. LEIGH, S2and 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R:S.E., etc., lecturing on Food, says : “The chief text in the 


Gospel of Nutrition is that Tea and Coffee are not foods at all, while Cocoa is an admirable 


and sustaining diet. Than FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA no better food produc! 
of this nature can be obtained or used.” 


y Y | CONCENTRATED 
The oldest house in the trade. Go bd Ob) 


Established 1728. 


‘Not a stimulant merely for the moment, but « 
Permanent and Agreeable form of Nourishment.” 


The first two meals of the day are the most important because the food then eaten dissolves to nourish the cells of the } 
ere the day’s work isdone. Therefore at breakfast and at mid-day, the intake of some concentrated nourishing food is imperative. 
is pre-eminently such a substance. As a drink it is refreshing, stimulating, comforting ; as a food it gives energy, force, vitality, He- 
and a current of rich blood to its partaker. This cannot be said of tea and coffee. Meye infusions, they do not nourish, but only stim”! 
for a brief period. When trying Cocoa, try the one which tops the Honours List, and was introduced by the oldest house in the fr 


300 GRANDS PRIX, GOLD MEDALS, &c. 
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©STO INTEREST@G- 
LEVATE, 10 AMUSE. 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 16, 1910. 


CRICKET FORECASTS. 


You Can Ali Compete. 


£25 IN PRIZES 


GUARANTEED. 


See the Full Conditions Below. 


Hers is a novel form of Seapets oe which we are suro 
will afford you both pleasure and profit during the coming 
our is called “Cricket Forecasts,” and will enable you to 
display your skill in following up oricket, and will also 
foster your interest in the Pappine sumnies pee ‘i 
t fe n e 
wash idea of thuraay Jane "25tt : a number "of first: 
We wish you to give the name of the cricketer 
engaged in H 


the greatest number of runs made during the week ending 
June 25th. One competitor might give Hayward’s name as 
making this number of runs, and the other might submit 
Hirst’s name. If, however, it was found that Hayward and 
not Hirst had made 258, the reader who submitted 
Hayward’s namo would get the Pingel while the other 

or, though he had given 


correct name of the batsman. 

To the reader who sonds us tho name of the cricketer 
who makes the most runs during the week ending June 25th, 
together with an accurate forecast of tho total number of 
runs he will make during that period, we guarantee to 
award a prize of at least £25. Should more than one 
accurate forecast be sent in, the prize money will be 
divided amongst all such senders. 

However, should no accurate forecast be received, the 
prize money will be awarded to the competitor or com- 
petitors whose forecasts, in the opinion of the Editor, come 
nearest to accuracy; more importance being attached to a 
correct forecast of the batsman’s namo than of the number 
of runs ecored. 

To help you in preparing your predictions we give 
in the next column a list of the first-class cricket matches 
which have been arranged for the week ending Saturday, 
June 25th. 

The clubs whose names we give have already played 
this year, and to guide you in preparing your forecasts you 
would be well-advised in keoping the record of these 
matches before you. A cricket handbook giving details of 
last season's play should also be helpful, for the com- 
pesttoe who will win is not the reader who guesses 

aphazardly, but the one who bases his forecasts on hia 
knowledge of the batting and bowling capabilities of the 


WHY SUBMARINES ARE SUNK. 

Beartna in mind the exceeding smallness of a sub- 
marine, it might be thought that the chances of her being 
wrecked by collision were of the slightest. Yet 
experience has shown that it is quite otherwise. 

The terrible accident to the Pluvoise the other day, 
which resulted in a sacrifice of no fewer than twenty- 
eight lives, was, as everyone is aware, due to this cause ; 
and an almost precisely similar mishap resulted in the 
destruction of one of the earliest of our own submarines, 
the unfortunate Al, run down by the liner, Berwick 
Castle, off Portsmouth in March, 1904, when eleven lives 
were lost. : : 

A like number of lives were sacrificed, too, when the 
C11 was sunk by collision with the Eddystone in the North 
Bea, last July ; and only a few weeks previously the Russian 
submarine, Kambala, had been rammed by the battleship 
Panteleimon, off Sebastopol, when her crew of twenty were 
all drowned. 

The fact is that a submarine, even when running on the 
surface, is practically invisible at a little distance. In- 
deed, when the C11 was sunk by the Eddystone, the latter 
vessel had steamed right into the ‘nis of an entire 
Hotilla of submarines without being aware of their 
presence, 

eet 9 
“ Bur you condemn the wasp waist, don’t you ?™ 
Not unreservedly, It looks all right on the wasp.” 


clubs engaged, of the grounds on which the matches take 
place, and the strength or weakness of the opposing 
teams, 

You will note that some of the clubs take part in 
more than one matzh during the week ending June 25th. 
Naturally, you will take this fact into consideration in 
making your predictions and forecasts. 

The matches given below will be played on the ground 
of the first named. 


June 20—Derbyshire v. Warwickshire, at Blackwell. 

a M.C.C. v. Oxford University, at Lord's. 

- Surrey v. Lancashire, at Oval. 

- Yorkshire v. Northamptonshire, at Sheffield. 

im Sussex v. Cambridga University, at Brighton. 
June 23—M.C.C. v. Cam ridys University, at Lords. - 

+ Essex v. Lincashire, at Leyton. 

Hampshire v. Middlesex, at Portsmouth. 

es Warwickshire v. Yorkshire, at Birmingham. 

* Kent v. Surroy, at Blackheath. 

+ Leicestershiro v. Notts, at Leicester. 

a Worcestershire v. Somerset, at Worcester. 

“ Sussex v. Oxford University, at Brighton. 
June 25—Derbyahire v. Northamptonshire, at Chesterfield. 


The cricketer whose total run3 you foro:ast must bo 
engaged in one or more of the matches given above. 

Please bear in mind that the match, Derbyshire v. 
Warwickshire, bogins on Saturday, June 13, and that the 
match, Derbyshire v. Northamptonshire, will be continusd 
on Monday and ‘Tuesday, June 27th and 28th. However, 
it is only the ecores made by the batsmen between 
June 20th and 25th inclusive that will count. 


We hope to publish the result of Contest No. 1 in our 


issue published Friday, July 1st. 


RULES WIT] WHICT COMPZTITOIS MU3T COMPLY. 


1. All entries must be forwardel on the printed entry 
form or thay will be disqyualifiol. If more than one foresast 
is submitted, each must bo written on a soparate entry 
‘orm. 

2. Whan you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, 
attach to it a postal order for sixpence, and place 
it in an eavolope- aldressel to the Epiror, Pesrson's 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 

3. Mark your envelope “ iforecasts No. 2” in the top left. 
hand corner. 

4. All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
June 16th. 

5. Everyone who enters must send a postal order for 


THE SOFT ANSWER. 

Tne Todget rang the bell angrily, and when Mrs. Mullins 
condescended to appear addressed her in stern tones : 

‘“‘ Mrs. Mullins, 4 thank you for cooking this chicken so 
nicely for me, but I observe that since I handed it to you 
it has lost a leg.” 

“Lost a leg!” echoed the good Mullins, “ why, so it 
has, poor thing!” 


eet Pen 
AT A FISHING CONTEST. 

It was the club's annual fishing contest, and some 
two dozen fishermen were taking part. One of them, 
among other things, had brought with him a stone jar 
containing half a gallon of beer. The contest had been in 
progress for an hour, when the owner of the beer be- 
thought himself of a friend at the extreme ond of the line 
of contestants. 

In 8 moment of generosity he called a boy, and told 
him to take the jar to Mr. Robinson, with the request 
that he should ‘‘ have a pull.” 

The boy departed, and was so long absent that the 

nerous one felt quite overcome with thirst, when he at 
fast reappeared, and the owner eagerly raised the jar 
to his lips. 

“Why, it’s empty !”’ he criod in dismay. ‘* Where's 
all the beer gone ?’ 

“Please, sir,” said _the lad, “they was all Mr. 
Robinsons when I asked.” 


TD 
—_————_—_ 


Ong PENNY. 


Ewreren at 
Sratiovgas’ Haut, 


RUNS SCORED WEEK ENDING MAY 28th. : 
In the hope that it muy serve asa guide to you in prepar.ng 
your Cricket Forecasts, hera is a list of tne batsmen who 
made the highest s2ores during the week enling Saturday, 
May 28th, togetner with their total scores: 


A. Hagtzey, Lancashire as se 811 
Hosss, Surrey = tee ous 208 
H, B. Heyoaats, Sussex wa 0 205 
J.T. TrzpgsteyY, Lancashire ... S56 205 
Denton, Yorkshire ... eat ae 190 
Rotuery, Yorkshire ... dee aoe 187 
Tarrant, Middlesex ... or «. 179 
Cox, Sussex “8 ae 170 


K.L. Horcnines, Kent 


6d. with the entry form. The P.O. must ba made pay- 
able to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and must be crossed 
“& Co.” in the manner ~ shown in this example. 
The number must be 
pee on the entry form. Where ons 

.O. of higher value ‘is sent to cover more 
than one attempt, the number of this P.O. 
must be written on d each entry form. 

6. The amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) 
will be awarded to the competitor who gives the 
name of the man who will make the most runs in first- 
claca cricket during the week ending Juno 23th, and 
also an accurate forecast of the total number of runs 
thus scored by him during that week. If more than one 
accurate forecast is submitted, tha prize money will be 
divided among all such senders. If no accurate forecasts 
are submitted, the prize money will bo awarded to the 
competitor, or competitors, whose forecast, in the opinion 
of the Editor, comes nearest to accuracy. 

7. This week the Editor guarantees that the amount 
distributed shall not be less than £25. 

8. Tho Editor will ascept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivary of any attempt submitted. 

9. No corraspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

10. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
only enter on this understanding. 


FORESASTS No. 2. 


ENT2Y FO2M. 


Batsman’s Name wcccccccsescceseecceceeasanseeneeeeseneasens 
Batsmman’s Club .......csccecessescceceensnessseneseseeseeneneee 


Total runs..cccscecee-s sushauid Systane Bboy Dev eMenRcaaaionusse iene - 


—————————————————— 


Lagree to abide by the decision publissed in “ Pearson's 
Weekly.” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on 
this understanding, and I agree to abide by the printed 
conditions. 


Pree Tereerr errr rte ee 


EEE ee eee 


THE SPORT OF KINGS. 


Kiva Georce, it is officially announced, is to retain 
his late father's racing stud, thereby continuing 
unbroken the tradition which decrees that England's 
rulers shall be the premier patrons of England's 
premier sport. 

Henry II. seems to have set the fashion more than 


700 years ago. James I. attended race meetings as far ° 


apart as Croydon in the south and York in the 
pais the prizes at the latter place being little golden 
Charles I. had races run in Hyde Park. Charles IT. 
also patronised them, besides starting others at New- 
market, and, instead of bells, gave a silver bowl, or cup, 
value one hundred guineas. 

William III. established other prizes ; as did also Queen 
Anne, who, like King Edward, ran racehorses under her 
own name, and with considerable success too. 

To Anne also is really due the institution of Ascot 
races, although their foundation is often erroneously 
ascribed to the Duke of Cumberland, uncle to 
George III. 

The Ascot Gold Vase, by the way, was established by 
Queen Victoria in the second year of her reign. In this 
she followed the example of Queen Anne, who gave a 

iece of gold plate to be run for there in 1711 “ by any 
orse, mare, or gelding no more than six years old the 
grass before.” 


We hope you will contribute to the Fresh Air Fund again thie year. Ninepence provides a glorious 


-s 
mo 


holiday for some poor slum Kiddy. 


written in the space . 


. 


oe ° ne oe ee eee ee ne 
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te Worlds Best Slories te Odd Corner 
Told Week by Week. ‘ pies — -_ ath thar ea ae A sign 
The Royal Stable. mk 


If there és more than one sender of @ paragraph 
used, the penkmife will be awarded to the reader whose 

Tur King has been in conference with Lord Marcus contribu 
Beresford in connection with the management of the race- 


He Clubbed the Partridge. 

Lorp SELBORNE will receive » warm welcome on: his 
return to this country now that his tenure of the High 
Commissionership has ended. It was largely owing to 
his tact and determination that the Union of South 
Africa was safely accomplished, and history alote will 
do justice to ali that be tas achieved during his term of 


office. 
His lordship is very fond of shooting, and relates a story 
about his son’s French tutor. That tleman once 


—— 


tion was received first. 


horses thot he han inherited fom bis tether, oy moana about ie rome of the big shoots, and, before starting - CAN YOU ANSWER? 
e sport of racing are leased that King | means Barts bp 2 » HaT is it that aires 80 many answe! 
te support the Tarf ss cothusiastically ea did his father. all the. niceties of shooting etiquette were explained to | never asks a question : alan. 


him. 

But no sooner did he reach the first covey of birds than 

eh ool —— be did pe wait for ie to cr hon 
em, swinging his gun m 
to bow] one of birds over with the butt end. 

“T pay,” sald a friend to Lord Selborne, “‘ don’t you 
think we had better shoot the Frenchman before we start 
shooting birds, or the chances are that he'll bag one of us 
before lunch ?” 


Already it is stated that the least i horses 
wy te ey got rid of, although it is doub 1 if he 
do # in the manner once suggested by Lord Marcus 


The answer is given below. 


A CRYPTOGRAM. 

A WELL-KNOWN English word can be made from tl 
letters. Can you tell what it is ? . alates 
PLNLEEEESSSSS. 

Solution below. 


ard. 

At time when Lord Marcus took over the King’s 
horses his late Majesty had a moderate lot in training. 
Discussing the animals he to his manager, ‘ Well, 
what do you think of them? What would you do with 
them if they were yours ?” 

“* Shoot most of them, I think,” replied Lord Marcus. 

“Very well, shoot them by all means,” retorted the 
King, and he turned his horse round to return to town. 


THINGS WHICH MONEY CANNOT BUY, 


A Boor to fit the foot of a mountain. 
A heel on which to place the spur of the moment. 


Forgotten. 
Axoraer of our great Pro-Consuls whose term is 
drawing to a close is Lord Minto, Vi of India, ramour 


Needless to say, the King did not mean such an order | stating that he will be followed by Lo Kitchener. A collar for a neck of land. 
to be carried out. Some years ago, when Earl Minto was Governor-General A bit for the mouth of a river. 
of Canada, it had been arranged to hold a large garden | Teeth for the jaws of death. 7 


Struck the Late King. 
Aut admirers of that Grand Old Man, the Earl of 
Wemyss, will have heard of his recent accident with 


Happily, he is suffering no ill effects from his 
fall, ond i tail of his ninety-one years is now almost 


party at Government House. Everything was ready, 
‘a band discoursed sweet music, refreshments had been 
provided, and Lord and Lady Minto were waiting to 
receive their guests. 

Time went on, but to the general surprise no one turned 
up. Then it dawned on the absent-minded A.D.O. that 
he had forgotten to send out the invitations ! 


The Attraction. 
Axprew CARNEGIE was once on board a ferryboat when 


something went wrong with the com 
The captain, bt Sir cppeuled to the mate, and 
‘the mate, after examining it, said, pointing to Mr. 


CAN FIGURES LIE ? 
SEnsirrve readers, we hesitate to answer this question 
“Merely placing three figures before you, thus 3 
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we invite you to concentrate your m them, an 
if etill unable to give an answer, to teow. 


well again. 

‘A few months ago he amused the House of Lords. by 
introducing o Bill to apply a time limit to all kinds of 
property, while on one occasion Ne “Chancefior aa” Mr 
Bren y, referring to the Lord Chancellor as “Mr. 


Hecan also claim the unique distinction of being the only 
man who ever struck the late King Edward. ring @ 
heated debate he emphasised his 04 by much gesticu- 
lation, and all of a sudden broug t his fist down on the 
hat of the gentleman sitting immediately in front of him. 
To his consternation the owner of the aged tile was 
the ‘ste King, who was then in his place in the Upper 
House as Prince of Wales. 


Daring Rolls. 
‘Tue Hon. C. 8. Rorzs, who is the latest airman to have. 
aspirations after a Channel flight, has been a sportsman 
from his youth. When he was ve young he obtained 
much amusement out of an peaioat biepales and on more 
than one occasion he narrowly escaped a broken neck. 
But even more to his taste was a Bath chair. He 
used to draw it to the top of a steep hill. This was very 
tortuous and had a gradient of about one in twen ‘ 
The chair was then started on its wild career, and 
youthful Mr. Rolls used to try to jump into it while it 
‘was on the move. 
This was where the sporting element came in. If he 
aid not time his jump to 6 i he might fall short or 
when he did m to land 
inside fairly and squarely there was alwa: chance 
that it would ran into some obstruction tarn over. 
round the comers, and one memorable day he succeeded 
in ranning down the butcher's boy and a curate, and 
ended by coming round a sharp corner and colliding with 


@ dog-cart. . 
British Leniency. 


A CAT AND DOG AFFAIR. 


Tnegie ; 
“T suppose it must be attracted by that steel magnate 
over there!” 
P. F. Warner's Critic. 
P. F. Warner, the captain of Middlesex, famous for 
his feat of “ bringing home the ashes” from Australia 


And each two cats have eighteen lives, 
. Less three by rata, 
How many lives must three dogs take 
Before they kill eight cats ? 
Solution below, 


BAD HANDWRITING. 

Somz people write terribly bad hands, What, for 
example, can you make of the following, an ordinary 
English word: 

e “8 


Solution below. 
WHAT THEY SAID AND WHAT THEY THOUGHT. 
{* Goop-syg !”’ he said, with trembling voice, 
Twas at the garden wicket, 


{‘ L sail to-night—I have no choice 
(Because I've bought my ticket). 


ing too old for it.. . F 
Yet he is by no means old as cricketers go nowadays, 
and at the time he took the English team out to Australia 
he was often considered too young for the task. He made 
a humorous reference to this in a speech at S yo 
“ Just as I arrived here,” he said, “my off 
when I was acrom, Soe a cab. A small boy, who 
happened to be close y at the time, locked at me with an 
eir 


of apprehension. . 
teat Young be blowed !? he said to his pal; ‘ why, he’s 


Swam Niagara. 

Wuenrever British sportsmen congregate in an; of 
the world the name ot ford Desborough is Ah Aor 
with especial honour. He has had more hairbreadth 
escapes than most men, and was nearly killed more than 
once when acting special correspondent in the Soudan. 


as 
If Channel F epee had been a popular sport when he 
was younger he w almost certainly have made the 


{‘ The hour has come when we must part, 


WaEN presiding at a lecture on Burmah the other day | attempt to ual Captain Webb's record. On tw 3 No more to be together, 
Sir Goons White, the famous defender of Ledyanih, sions a qusncestully accomplished the daring feat ol I know that I'll be sick at heart 
said that the Burmans had » keen sense of humour. | swimming the Ni (If it is stormy weather).” 


lagara. 

‘After his firet success he was talking about it to some 
friends when an American, who was near, overheard, and 
at once remarked, “It is not good enough. No man 
could a it and come out alive.” 

Lord Des gh, with a shrug of his shoulders, re- 
rted, “ Well, then, I had better go back and swim it 
ain,” and he asked the sceptic if he were ready to back 


opinion with a wager. 
3 > bon arranged, the second swim duly 


When the British first annexed their country they were 
i = amused at our methods of administering 
tice, considered our punishment ridicnlonaly ight. 


{‘ Don’t go!” she said, in peasia tone 3 

lig! orth ? 

He once attended a theatrical performance and ht 
ng 


“* How can I see you go 
What shall I do when I’m alone 
(For flowers and fruit and so forth) ? 


f All day and t I'll sigh and yearn, 
And De Oy you’ ve tarried, 
"Twill be so long ere you return 

(I'll probably be married).” 


{' Good-bye!” he murmured low once more, 
“ I know how deep’s your sorrow, 

To-night your heart ia sad afd sore 

(You'll be all right to-morrow)."* 


{* Good-bye !” she sobbed ; “ I know you'll miss 
Your ing when we're 

And that you will be true ”—a kiss— 
(Until you've safely )."” 


that one scene represented the teking off of an 

men. He asked an interpreter what it was all 

but that gentleman said he was unable to translate it 
{nto English. 

However, the Field Marshal insisted, and the interpreter 
then told him that the scene represented a British magis- 
trate’s court. A dacoit was supposed to have been caught 
cutting off a woman's finger to get at her rings. 

After hearing all the evidence the magistrate delivered 

t, and then added, ‘The man must have been 
ioe poor to do such 8 wicked thing. Take him away 
give him five rupees.” 

The actor representing the magistrate was wearing 
a top-hat, and this, together with his remark about the 
oulprit’s poverty, simply brought down the house. 


Matters having 
came off, and the American went away, a wiser if 6 poorer 


man. 
A Useful Sermon. 

Brswor Tayior-Suirs, who has been Chaplain-General 
to the British Army for the past eight years, has lately 
been in evidence over the discussion respecting the spiritual 
training of the Boy Scouts. The ‘“C. G.,” as he is known 
throughout the Army, is a — —! with all ranks, 

men greatly en, e ures he deli 
to them from time Ff on aint as 
He has a fund of good stories, and one of the best of 


’ lergyman illustra’ 
: epg has — good anecdotes to tell of her | a point in his sermon desnbing how plants cede SOLUTIONS. 
*¢ One of the jest compliments I have ever had CAN YOU ANSWER? 
to me,” said Melba, ‘‘ was at one of the accie A DOOR-BELL. 


Australian towns, Mount Morgan by name. Two little 
boys were unable to in admission to the hall, and I let 
them come in and sit behind the orchestra. At the end of 
the concert I told them that they owed me a guinea 


apiece. 
4 The elder of the two roge to his feet, saluted, and said : 
= * Madame, we owe you much more than that.’ “Well, no; not exactly,” replied the lady. ‘“ But I 
Don’t you think it was » great compliment ?” said | have been wondering the best way to grow fuchsias for 
Mme. Melba. some time past |” 


? 
Tue three figures printed above spell * Lie” when 
turned upside down. 
A CAT AND DOG AFFAIR. 


Srary lives. 
BAD HANDWRITING. 
MinrciuM. ; 


teeth” sald the cleric h fied 
An” paid the cleric, with a satiafied amile, “ it touched 
some respondent chord, eh ?” 


F.A. F. What de these letters convey to you? Answer: A gentle hint that the Fresh Air Fund is hungering 
.. for that ninesence so nugly hidden in your pocket. _ 


n. 


HT. 


when 


SErepn. PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


, 


thing to learn. Fortunately, we were wise e to try | 
“ foolish foreign ways,” and, behold, we made a far better 
fight of it. 

The foreigner helps his horse over the obstacles as 
much as possible, and the much-derided rise in the saddle 
as a jump is being taken is found to work wonders. There 
is not much difference between our saddles and those 
of our competitors, but as a rule they use very short 
stirrups, and take the grip between ‘the knee and the 
ankle instead of between the thigh and knee. 

The French, the Belgians, and the Italians train their 
horses day after day for weeks at a time. No trouble 
is too great, especial attention bei paid to taking 
off and landing. It will be noticed. how very clean: 
these foreign horses jump, and how cleverly they ee tusk 
up ” their legs in order to clear the obstacles properly. 

A clever device is mdopiee by the Belgians to teach 
this. The top bar of the hurdle is loose, and two attend- 


i 


(jr 3 


>} 
et amps 


Stupendous Feats of the World's Greatest Horsemen. 


—_—__ 


No wonder that the International Horse Show at 
Olympia attracts such thousands every year, for the 
cream of the world’s horsemen are to be seen in friendly 
rivalry. The three officers that win the King Edward 
Cup are, without doubt, the finest jumpers in the 

yorld. 
ae year the cup was won by the French team, but 
our officers have learnt a lot since the show was first 
started, and they mean to make a strenuous bid for victory 

is year. 
— orse may be an excellent performer across country, 
especially when following hounds, but when he has to 
jump in cold blood before a crowd of people, the lights, 
the applause, and the unusual surroundings put him off 
his mettle, so that he cuts a poor figure. ‘ 

Foreign officers have long recognised this, and they 
train their horses for the work they aro called upon to 

rform. In this country our riders divide their attention 
[euweed hunting, polo, and steeplechasing, but abroad, 
horsemen have hitherto almost exclusively devoted them- 
selves to jumping, with the result that they have swept 
the board at the nternational Show. 

Visitors to the first few shows noticed a marked differ- 
ence between the seat adopted by our men and the 


ants are stationed at either end igs: eae jumping. 
When the horse is in mid air over the o tacle this to 
bar is raised until it just touches the heels of the animal. 
In order to avoid a smart rap he Jearns to pa up his 
heels as he jumps, and thus he is able to clear & high 
obstacle with ease. 

In Rome a slightly different method is in vogue to teach 
the horse to raise his forelegs. As he jumps a rope is 
pulled taut, so that unless he lifts his forefeet well clear 
\ | of the hurdle he is brought to the ground. He soon 
learns to keop his feet well up. 

When a horse gets nervous it will be noticed that he 
fails at a comparatively easy jump, such as the low post 
and rails, but as a general rule the bank and the level 
crossing are considered the most difficult. In the latter 
the horse has hardly recovered himself after jumping the 
first gate ere the second is before him, while if he lands 
badly he may stumble over the railway lines. 

A very tricky jump is provided by the triple bar; 
each bar is slightly higher than the one in front, so that if 


¢ LEVEL CROSSING * 


foreign champions. At first we turned up our noses at 
their methods, but when’they left us nowhere, we regret- 
fully came to the conclusion that we might have some- 
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POSTS s© RAILS ¢ 


the horse does not clear the first one with plenty of room 
to spare or tuck up his heels well he may come an ugly 
cropper. 

Then only a well-trained horse can nogotiate the posts 
and rails—a set of three obstacles three feet six high and 
twelve feet from one another—for it means quickness on 
tho feet and a neat take off, a stumble being fatal. 

Most of us have read of Dick Turpin’s wonderful feat 
of jumping over a toll gate, and this year the managers 
of Olympia aro giving us an Sppoeaniey of actuall 
seeing it. Not only must the horse be a good high 
jumper, but he must not be of a nervous temperament or 

e may shy at the toll house. 

A judge is stationed at each obstacle, with a sheet to 
mark the result, scoring being reckoned by faults. The 
horseman who makes the fewest faults is reckoned the 
winner. Two faults are counted against a rider if his 
horse refuses a jump once, three more if twice, while a 
third refusal means disqualification. 

If an obstacle is merely grazed, only half o fault is 
put down, but four black marks go against the unlucky 
wight who either falls himself or lets his horse down. 
It is very bad to kick an obstacle over with the fore fect, 
so four marks are lost, whereas the same mishap with 
the hind legs only 
costs two. 

In the case of the 
high and the long 
jumps the scoring is 
slightly modified. 
Every rider must 
complete the course 
within two minutes ; 
if that time is ex- 
ceeded ho must 
retire. Each officer 
wears full _ regi- 
mentals, while in 
the non - military 
events hunting cos- 
tume is de rigueur. 


+ THE TOLL GATE 
HEIN FROM FIVE ve SIX FECT, 


lly aun ta the eoncianlon that we might Dave eto, near en A NAA APR 


Once ashore, everybody scooted for the long, low 
ps where they offered up thelr baggage a" pe feet 
of the Custom House officers, and glibly said they 
Wher nothing to declare. I had stowed my sandwiches away in 
> various pockets (being unwilling to run the risk of 
Ai e letting all Belgium into the secrets of my commissariat 
department), and as I had only my rug in my hand and 
» Kt had no luggage to be examined, I clambered over the 
2 a4 bench to where one of the heavy-looking trains of the 
Belgian State stood waiting on the other side. 
This, of course, was where I came in violent collision 
with the law. An irresistible hand descended on my 
Tax Editor leaned back and regarded me with a stern shoulder, and an official swung me round and propelled 
eye. me firmly back across the bench. Then, by a gesture of 
“Do you know Brussels ?” he asked. concentrated ferocity, he indicated that I must walk 
: I can't say I do,” I replied. round and not over the bench. With a hundred shocked 
' pacar yous a di next. ea ee staring at me, I would have crawled under it with 
rit look as though m y alone preven’ me | pleasure. 
from saying that my French was excellent. 

“ Not much,” I replied truthfully. . rat bs es ot rept ara ilk. ‘The great square 
“Then you had better go over to Brussels for a day. | inf, atid ie aa he G a Ne rd) w: v Eiled ak tl 
So many Belgians have come over to see our White City = tls : t . ee a i atin i ] was ble d = 
at Shepherd’s Bush that it’s only civil we should return oo tal nil e barking of innumerable dogs 
the compliment, and visit their White City at Brussels. ee ee ake pote ides twit chee ber of 
You'll have to pay your own expenses, of course, 80 YOU | oafé porebgeniches er chemin Sieh TT dias er he 
had better do it as cheaply as possible.” cafés were open, an having eaten some of my sandwiches 

“But how?” I caked. Coals at a others is t eapnese = the ev I washed 
“ . . ‘ em down with a cup of excellent coffee. was so good, 
a ee Ane leveraged crag with yous It | indeed, that. when Thad finished I felt that the Ostend 
I took a packet of sandwiches and a travelling-rug and ingult was/wnipe? en . : 
& 19s. third-class return ticket to B Is i gas 12 weadeed abut ae a short time until i found nw books 
Ostend, and left-Charing Cross at 9 p.m. Promptitude shop, where I spent threeporice one ari ei ea sag 
is ever one of my virtues. Brussels. This was very useful, and daring tl e next few 
0 : * hours I had a look at most of the public buildings. At 
ver the Ocean Blue. . eleven o'clock I had lunch for two francs (1s. 8d.) at o 
We got down to Dover in just under two hours, whereI] small café near tho station. ‘ And now,” I said to 
ie oe ge ao, aa bare 4 oe - sent & sca A for the apotion ‘ 

D © TO amily meet me—Princesse n Continental trams, by the way, it is generally per- 
Henriette. She was bobbing and curtseying to me beside missible to travel on the little platform beside the die 
ne quay, aiidy oourse, I ban 4 pleases to ae her, ao it is eg to stand here, a, it gives oars gy chance 

80, and soon after eleven the pair of us—she was of seeing the town. ry a tram ja “* Exposi- 

ths mes. bY Ms et OT eed ths ave havtoet | Justin that crawled ey, oP te of the station equere 
> rt A are. 

ox — a pac onan y ae Gack-shale, sa It one me right out 5a tiie -Exniiaios gates, were 

1 n @ busy da ‘ore me, 1 wrap) resen’ a franc to the gentleman at the turnstile, an 
gee up in my rug and settled down to get what sleep | he in return presented mel a the freedom of the Belgian 
uld. ite Ci 

Princesse Henrielle sang monotonous “ clankety- Wilke mo other exhibition that was ever heard of (and 
thump ” tn my ears till I feel asleep, and I did not wake | in spite of official proclamations to the contrary), it was 
ab, sin thoroughly until her lullaby changed to a not ready on the opening day ; but rtm Ag i practically 
a ing ates ee eae thuds and rattles that | in place i and the carpenter's hammer is heard no more 

ounced our arrival at Osten in the lan 


Mr. P. Doubleyou Goes to the Brusse!s Exhibition. 


Ninepence vays the expenses of one child. 


On this point at least woe Britishers have every reason 
to pat ourselves on the back, for I was told that the British 
section was in capital order when the exhibition was 
officially opened. 

This exhibit is the first to come under the new Exhibi- 
tions Branch of the Board of Trade, and the officials have 
certainly done their work splendidly. With commendable 
forethought they have very cleverly aimed at making the 
British hall a cool haven of refuge in hot weather and a 
restful place for the weary eye. 

From the grand staircase, with its gigantic statue of 
Peace, the whole exhibit makes, as King Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria remarked, “‘ a charming sight.” 

One of the British officials very kindly told me all about 
the King’s visit. 

Frivolous Side-shows. 

His Majesty went through the section very thoroughly, 
and showed a remarkable knowledge of things British. 

Ho was so keen and enthusiastic, indeed. that his suite 
had some difficulty in persuading him that his other 
appointments must be kept. “IT must come back here 

again,” he said, as he was leaving. 

King Albert of Belgium is also, I was told, keenly 
interested in the section, and declared that it had a great 
deal to do with the success of the whole Exhibition. 

There are, for the frivolous, plenty of side-shows, some 
of them with quaint Englishy names: “‘ Le Dip the Dips,’ 
“Le Tickler," “ Le Scenic Tree,” “ Le Water Bumpz,” 
and so on. 

There are an endless number of cafés in the Exhibition 

round, each boasting its little orchestra. The pro- 
usion of musio is, indeed, rather embarrassing, as I 
discovered when I tried to drink tea to the strains of a 
mandolin band. I leaned sideways, reaching one ear 
towards my band, and clapped a hand on my other ear 
in the vain effort to shut out the bangs and shrieks of a 
band in the Hungarian café across the road. In the end 
I gulped down my tea and fled from the amalgamated 
row, only to be pulled up sharp by a barrel-organ jerking 
forth—as sure as I'm alive—“ Yip-i-addy-i-ay ! ms 

By six o'clock I was in the state technically known a3 
“ fit to drop,” and I bade the Belgian White City a some- 
what languid adieu. I didn’t even wrestlo for a place 
beside the driver, but very thankfully dropped into an 
empty seat and was whirled back to the Gare du Nord. 
Over dinner in a neighbouring restaurant I added up my 
bill of costs :—Return ticket, 19s.; meals, 4s.; trams, 
Exhibition, and sundries, 2s. ; in all, 253. 

With a pleasant sense of duty done, I caught the 
8.35 p.m. train to Ostend, and was back at Charing Cross 
before six o'clock next morning. 


Over two miilion three hundred thousand poor children have had a holiday with the Fresh Air Fund. 


a 


- minates. 
‘daughter expatiated on the advantages of Brina; with less 


‘Wanx expire 
Juxa 16, 1910, 


é a 72 « we may meet 
| P “Appleton 3 = aria 


Seaside ment on.” 

A Tale Mr. Appleton’s temper 

By HERBERT JAMIESON. was not wed by the 
encounter. e was more 

Mars. Arrieron put her thumb on a certain ever now not to to Brina. So 


the Morxixa Mercury, and passed the paper to her daughter. 
in Psyche, is the very place for us this summer.” 


) 

= : i h ther, “and every- | to Brina. Knowled of that one fact was enough to make 

body is toing t—_ colnet John Appleton sesoed to Timbuctoo, ff necessary, to escape 
ue. Appleton, whose eyes had for the last minute been | him. 


Mr. Appleton’s first idea was to announce dramatically, on 
his return home that night, that he had hermes accommoda- 


maproweye: declared his presence with a growl. In the due 
¢ tion at Seagate, and that nothing short 0! the total 


of precedence he ould have been shown the paper 
first ; the man who ys the piper has clearly the right to call 
the tune. If his thought that the selection of # summer 
holiday resort rested with her, she was very much mistaken. 
“ A place to which everybody goes,” he remarked vigorously, 
** cannot possibly be either quiet or refined.” 
‘Just pass your father the paper, dear!” said Mrs. 
Sesion, with unruffled serenity. 
for @ moment John — had thoughts of thrusting 
the newspaper unread e. But, no, he must not appesr 
pig-headed and obstinate. He would pretend to give the 
<—— orm eae cece ao of A egos repr 
quick decision. Adjusting his eye-giasses & poin' is 
oa which befitted a disparaging attitude, he took the 


e change in their Bore wou 
Psyche to Clarence , 
faithless to Brina, but faithful (confound him!) to Psyche— 
would naturally at once decide that for him also Seagate was 
the one and only place. 

Ah, for a plan to circumvent the three of them ! 

It iewnel. upon Mr. Appleton on the way home through 
the face of a poster. 

The girl in the poster first cau ht his eye. She was dressed 
in golfing costume—a stage-golling costume, of course—but 
remarkably fetching, for all that. And her figure, with her 
club poised in mid-air—why, it was an advertisement of dear, 
delightful Seagate ! ; 

t. Appleton fairly beamed ; he almost fancied that the 
charming young lady beamed back at him. He would have 
liked to have a copy of that poster home. Yet lege 
etter not! Mary was of a jealous disposition, and the 
folfing damsel of such seductive loveliness might put her 

‘urther off the idea of Seagate than she was at ee. 

But what on earth was an advertiscment 0 Seagate doing 
on a Great Northern suburban station ? Was it merely to 
break the monotony of advertisements of Skegness for three 
shillings there and back? Seagate is east due east—and 
served by another railway. He studied the poster for the 


ae certainly a very enticing paragraph. * The loveliest 
spot in the British Islands *__was really about the mildest 
encomiam applied. After going to Brina—the man who 
ve it that ozone-y name must have beon 8 genius~-one could 
ie peacefully. The vision of beauty one found there would 
be an‘etern! ae ae j 
Such .graphs le the ordinary man until one turns 
the to the advertisement columns. Had John Appleton 


mutual arrangement the two opel companies concerned 


from King’s Cross to Seagate. It first performed a mild 
bg aoe London _ then au es os joining 

¢ Seagate-line proper. ter an essing to 
people in the northern siteaia 


to emphasise his remark. roe 

“But you must think of us,” wa eetly interjected his wife. 

“ Not for us, then, if you prefer it. I cannot imagine, Mary, 
whatever made you think of such a benighted hole.” 

“There is an eighteen-hole golf course there, anyhow,” 
suggested Psyche, with such surprising smartness that her 
mother opened her eyes. ; . 

“* And everybody who is eg be going" there this year,” 
added Mrs. Appleton, as though that was the unanswerable 


sg 
e family discussion proceeded for the next fifteen 


very last moment—until, indeed, they were already in the 
train—his wife and daughter should imagine that Brina was 
their destination. Then—— 
Events move to the day immediately preceding the 
At great length and with much animation mother and Appeuess visit to the sea. 
fearing that morning that accommodation in the King’s 
wordiness but equal animation Appleton advocated the 
seductive charms of Seagate. 
1” exclaimed Mary fy gp and had her 
smelling-salta bottle formed & of her early morning equip- 


Cross—Seagate express was limited, Mr. Appleton rang =P 
the secretary’s office at King’s Cross Station and booked e 
seate in the train for the morrow. 

That evening there was the customary turmoil of packing 
in the Appleton household. When Mrs. ‘Appleton and Psyche 
were not engaged in pens the contents of the various 
boxes, they were of Brina—that heavenly spot on 
which they expected to feast their eyes in less than forty-eight 
hours. And Mr. Appleton sat silently by, hypocritically never 
introducing a word. 

“ You can at least address the labels, J ohn.” 

* Certainly, my dear!” 

He retired to the library to perform the mighty task. 
When he smesrgen he had five labels for “Royal Hotel, 
Brina,” in his band, which he ticd—somewhat lightly—to 
their five articles of loggege. In his pocket were fivo other 
Inbels addressed to the ‘‘ Royal Hotel, Seagate.” The “ Royal 
Hotel, Brina,” was mythical ; the “ Royal Hotel, Seagate,” 
was real, and had granted him satisfactory terms. 

Next morning a G.N.R. *bus drew up at the house, and 
the Appletons, with their belongings, packed themselves inside. 

Mr. Appleton’s first idea had been to put them in the 

te train, and half-way en route pretend that he had 
made @ mistake and was not the infallible man on railways 
that they believed him to be. . But, no, they would see 
through that in a moment; It was too “ thin.” He would 
confess manfully that he had of deliberation decoyed them 
into the wrong train, and brave the whole thing out. In no 
other way could he eceegoently explain the transferred 
labels on the luggage and the en rooms at the Royal 
Hotel, Seagate. 

At King’s Cross a notice-board, which he surreptitiously 
studied, indicated the departure platform for the Seagate 
train. The carriages were already em alongside the 
platform, and for once, regardiess of thei unfavourable 

ition in the possible event of an accident, Mr. Appicton 

urried the ladies into the tail one. A large and offensive 

board—‘ Through Carriages, King’s Cross to Seagate *—on 
the next carriage had fortunately struck his eye. 

“ And now,” he observed, “ P'll-just go and see that the 
h is put in all right.” ; 

ut here an unforeseen diffculty | nted itself. The 

r, who had lifted the three big trun from the roof of the 

bus had not yet been tipped, and was standing guard over 
the luggage, which he doubtless looked upon as security for 
the amount of his tip. For an instant Mr. Appleton had the 
suspicion. : idea of dispatching the man on some mission to the further 

“Brina. We were talking about it last timo I saw your | end of the station, and after the necessary exchange of labels 
folk. It’s a most curious thing, but I'd decided to go to ! (performed, of course, by himself) engage another man to 
Brina this year weeks and weeks ago—long before the papers trans{cr the luggage-to the Seagate van. Then he looked at 


gers John, that itis one 0 te ee ana Hs d ? 
lo 


i 

* But, my dear, think of the air!” 

“T can only think of it as contaminated by tens of thou- 
sands of my fellow-beings.” ; 

ears Rte as much right to breathe the air as 
we have. think of the easy journcy! A couple of hours 
from London! There's Brina—a day Gnd a half’s journey 
away—and nothing to show for your money when you get 


+ As you speak in that low, common, vulgar way of one of 
the fain’ spots under heaven, I think, John, this discussion 
tied. better cease.” 

‘But the discussion did not cease. It lasted for another 
‘ten minutes, and even then no conclusion had been arrived at. 
Feeling like the Chancellor of the Exchequer trying to get 
this year’s Budget through Parliament, Appleton rushed off 
to catch his train for the ity - 

All the morning he was thinking and worrying over this 
affair of their holiday. He meant to have his own way, but 
how ? One cannot drag two full-grown women (unless they 
are Suffragettes) by the hecls; moreover, he was a man of 

and not of war. The prospect of incessant bickerings 

r the next month over the matter of a watcring-place for 
August was too dismal to face. 

auntering down Cornhill after lunch, he met young Clarence 
Eldri was in a stockbroker’s office, where he 

would in all ee | ultimately find a partnership, and 
t no of him. Probably for that reason 

Appleton thought nothing at allof him. He was in no hurry 
to seo their one facgiing wing her way from the parent-nest, 
and for a young fellow who did little work because he had 
great prospects Appleton could only fcel contempt. 

Clarence’s welcomo was of the warmest. 

“My dear Mr. Appleton, how are you? Delightful day, 

't i % 

+ Oh, it’s all right!” 

“ Rather! Makes one think of one’s summer holiday. I 
u've all decided where you're going.” 

“* Where's that?’ asked Mr. Appleton, with sudden 


cg Hoe Pe 
echeme - Pa the cage one 


the face of this guardian is I 
I phere angel over bis lu 


must be yours all right.” 
fee 
* Oh, of course not, sir! But onl t week ac sk 
me to do the same thing to his potnaTny, and it eeere ay 
“ Porter, let me explain!” And Mr. Appleton told, in as 
few words as possible, the story of his nefarious scheme. 
A chuckling and wholly sympathetic porter carried the 
logeage, duly relabelled, to the Seagate van. 
r. Appleton returned to the carriage, wiping his brow. 
“Very hot to-day, Mary !” 
- believe pts ~~ cool “ Brine? 
ersonally, Mr. Appleton thought that the coolness wo 
in many miles this side of Brina, but he wisely held his Le 
denly the carriage window was darkened by the head 
of the sympathetic porter. This was not part of Mr. 
Appleton’s scheme, and he trembjed for what his ally. was 
going to say. But probably the man only felt that he must 
o something extra for that shilling. 
“ Guard says as you needn't change for Brina, sir,” and he 
departed with a wink at Mr. Appleton. ~ 
‘Why, John,” asked Mrs. Appleton, a moment later, “ did 
that man wink at you ?” _ 
“ Er—I’m afraid he has an affection of the eyes, my dear. 
There, wo're off now.” 
The guard was blowing his whistle. 


Rushing out of an adjacent waiting-roon, which he had . 


been using as a placo of ambush, came Clarence Eldridge, bag 
in hand. Straight as for a target he made for the door of the 
Appletons’ carriage and was inside, standing grinning ic theiz 
faces, as the train began to move. - 

ace squeak that !” he said. ‘ Well, and how are you 

There were exclamations of delight and surprise from Mra. 
pied and Psyche, grim horror and fear on the face of Mr. 

ppleton. | : : 

Pand are yon really coming too ? » asked Psyche, and he 
nodded.“ But how did i know we were going to-day ard 
by this train? I’m sure I never told you.” 

“No, but a little bird did. You see, your father—how aro 
you, Mr. Appleton ?—rang up yesterday the secretary's 
office at King’s Cross to book seats in this train. I’ve a 
friend in that office, who chanced to answer him over the 
telephone, and he told me abont it. Very simple, isn't it? 
But what made you change your plans?” 

“Oh, there has been no change of Jans,” said Mra. 
Appleton sweetly. ‘* We'd always decided to go to Brina.’ 

““Brina! But this isn’t the Brina train.” 

Wie dane Mig. Apelbbos, 

“My rs. Appleton, do you mean to say you don't 
know that this is the through train from King’s Cross te 
Seagate ?”" 

“Seagate |”? exclaimed Mrs. Appleton and Psyche simul- 
taneously, and the eyes of all three fixed themselves on Mr, 
a 

or a moment there was silence—an awful silence for John 
Appleton. He had thought himself fully prepared to blustcr 
the whole thing out, but fldridge’s abrupt (is on the 
scene and the sudden disclosure of the plot taken all the 
sa of his a oe ' 

“ John, pray explain !” said Mrs. Ap leton, in a tone of ice. 

“ My dear, you’ve had the sxulkaakon” 

- “Then you knew all the time this was the train for Sea- 
ate?” 
& 6 Er— aa 

« ‘And when did you intend to break this bit of news to us ine 

“ Oh, a little way out of London.” 

“ John, I could not believe any man on earth--least of all 
my husband—could have behaved so despicably.” 

** Oh, mother, the joganee 1” interpolated Psyche. “ That 
will be on the ved to Brina.” 

“No, that’s alf right,” growled Mr. Appleton. “ Luggage 
is in the van behind. I changed the labels.” 

“Changed the—oh, John, you're of the stuff of which 
criminals are made. Excuse my plain speaking in your 
presence, Mr. Eldridge, but isn’t it past endurance? I 
understand everything now, John. You ribed that wretched 
porter to throw in that remark at the window.” 

“Mary, really not! The fellow——” 

“Hush! You paid him to do it, I say. Now, I'm not 
cing to speak another word to you. Psyche and Mr. 
tldridge can do as they please. Pass that lady's pp? 

please, Psyche!” And Mra. Appleton promptly hid her 
anger and her frowns behind the paper. 

posite sat John Appicton, sent to Coventry but abso- 
lutely unrepentant. 

Psyche and Clarence Eldridge had retired to the further 
end of the carriage, where they sat whispering and laughing 
together. 

lercifully the motion of the train sent Mr. Appleton oF 
to sleep. 

s 2 s s e 

He awoke to find Psyche—a smiling Ps cho—nudging his 
arm and peering into his face. And Mary and Clarenes 
Eldridge were smiling too. 

“Father, Clar—Mr. Eldridge, mother, and I have been 
talking things over, and we've decided to forgive you for y our 
horrible deception on one condition. Will you agreo 2 

“Condition! I'd prefer to. know—if it’s Brina next 
year——” . aa 

“No, it’s not Brina next year—at least, I don't think 
you'll have to take me there. Perhaps Clarence will tell you 
the condition.” 

“Well, Mr. Appleton, the condition is that you consent to 
my being engaged to your daughter. We're awfully in ur 
with one another, and Mrs. Appleton here quite approves © 
an engagement. I hope you'll agree for your own sake, 
because Psyche has promised to be very, yery nice to you 
all the time at Seagate if you say ‘ Yes.’’ 

And Mr. Appleton did say yee 


Send ninepence to the F.A.F, to teach some bungry slum child that life is worth living. 
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; l of death. Often quite innocent men were consigned to 
Crue 


the same dreadful fate. 
Startling Facts About a Cruel Form of Modern Slavery. 


In fact, the legs and backs of nearly all.the old convicts 
are covered with the ecars of bayonet wounds. 

Their food is of the coarsest, fat “‘ white bacon,” corn- 
broad, and cow-peas—the latter. a small red variety 
indigenous to the South. To add to their misery, the peati- 
lential swamps and forests; far from human habitation, 
where most of the convict camps are situated, are full 
of fever, and, as a consequence, dysentery, scurvy, and 
other similar dreadful maladies run riot. 


When a Men Escapes. 

For the same reason—that is to say, the isolation of 
the camps amidst swamps and forests—any attempt at 
a successful escape is extremely difficult. Indeed, in some 
camps, notably those situated in tho trackless ‘ ever. 
glades "’ of Florida, no strona’ is made to follow a runaway, 

None dare venture into this tangle of ailigator-infested 
swamps, grass-grown lagoons, and trackless palmetto 
flats, save only trained backwoodsmen, ande/:n these do 
so at the risk of their lives. It is, in fact, a hug> natural 
man-trap. 

When, therefore, a convict is missed, he is simply left 
to his fate. Rarely, if ever, is anything more heard of 
him. He walks on and on until exhausted, then lies down 
and dies. He cannot return if he would, for the tropical 
monotony of the everglades is such that » man may 
wander for days, and not be sure whether or no he has 
made any real progress. 


—— . > ae 


GARRULOUS. 
Jones had come home later than usual, and had @ 
explanation, but his wife gave him no chance, and 
immediately began to tell him what she thought of him. 
He endured it patiently all the evening, quietly read 
his paper, and went to bed. 
is wife was still talking. 
When he was almost asleep he could hear her still 
scolding him unmercifully. 
He dropped off to sleep, and woke after a couple of 
hours, only to hear his wife remark : 
“TI hope all women don’t have to put up with such 
conduct as this.” 
“ Annie,” said Jones, “ are you talking still or are you 
starting again?” 


And all this is not in the past. The same things are 
done to-day. It pays. So the State legislature, con- 
trolled by the whites, shut their eyes to the abuse. The 
Federal Government at Washington can, of course, do 
nothing. Each State is supreme as regards the ordering 
of its own internal affairs. 

A southern convict camp is just a wooden stockade, 
with inside a rude log-house, twenty by forty feet or 80, 
for sleeping quarters. The convicts are kept continually 
in chains, both by night and by day, and are worked from 
dawn till dusk. 

To get the very uttermost ounce of work out of them 
that their strength is capable of, barbarous punishments 
have been devised. One of the commonest of them, and 
the most dreaded, is what is known as “‘ stringing-up.” 

Whipcords are fastened round the prisoner's thumbs, 
and the loose ends flung over a convenient branch and 
hauled taut, until his toes swing clear of the ground. The 
agony caused is well-nigh intolerable. 

Terrible Tortures. 

Visitors to these convict camps are almost invariably 
struck by the singular al prices of the hands of the 
unfortunate beings confined therein. They resemble the 
paws of certain apes, for their thumbs, which are enor- 
mously enlarged at the ends, are, nevertheless, quite as 
long as their index-fingers, the tips of all being in a 


THIRTY-FIVE prisoners were burned alive the other day 
in a convict camp in Alabama, U.S.A. They had pur- 


posely set fire to V K 
were herded, with a view to escaping, but the armed 


If this horror had happened in any other country in the 
world, not even excepting Russia, there would almost 
certainly have been @ great popular outburst of indigna- 
tion. But in the Southern States of America such 
atrocities pass almost unnoticed. ‘The people there have 

ot used to them, just as our immediate forefathers had 
used themselves to the horrors of transportation. 

These convict camps are an outcome of the F inigct 

e other 


ine. 
This malformation is caused by stinging OD: and it is 
only necessary to reflect upon the amount of force requisite 
to stretch out a man’s thumb fully three inches to form 
some idea of the dreadful severity of the punishment. 
Flogging with leathern straps, “sweating,” and 
“watering” are also resorted to in most camps. The 
first-named explains itself ; sweating is shutting ap in a 
close box without ventilation or light, in the blazing 
contractors, and other similar people in need of cheap southern sunshine, and the last-named is none other than 
labour. ; the ‘‘ ordeal by water” torture of the Spanish Inquisition. 
From this system, to the practice, which soon grew up, The guards are armed with rifles and bayonets, the 
of pu ly manufacturing criminals in order to “ lease” | latter being carried fixed. The squads are “run in” 
(ie, sell) them as slaves, was but a step. Little negro | at night at the double from their places of labour to the 
pickaninnies caught stealing water-melons were sent to | stockades, so as to make it possible to work them u till 
twenty years in the convict camps—practically a sentence the last moment, and the laggards are cruelly p ded. 


Just for Stealing Melons. 

But only nominally. Some of the Southern States, 
and notably Alabama and Florida, determined to keep 
slaves at all hazards. So they adopted the system of 
‘ Jeasing’ their criminals to planters, mine-owners, 


THE NEW LUMINOUS FOOD. 


f which glows with brilliant blue light in the dark was the chief feature of the recent Chemists’ Exhibition. It is claimed, amongst other things, 
A phosphorous food which glows wi? S1"nake new men and giants, but, as our artist suggests low, it can do even greater things than this. 
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Hot Stuff. 

“1 only had one half-pint, but someone put a lot of 
= in it,” was the ze of an elderly widow, charged at 

‘est Ham with being drank. Promising to abstain in the 
fature from both beer and ginger, she was discharged. 

Quite a Long Time. 

‘At Willesden » woman asked for a summons against her 

husband for maintenance. 
: “ When did he last give you any money ?” 


“Not since Tuesday, sir.” 
: y, sir. . 
. Sevicate “To-day is only Thursday, You must wait 
&@ little longer.” 

The Invalid’s Diet. . 

_ Whilst the history of a matrimonial squabble was being 
given to the St. Helen’s recently, the wife, in 
wey fe a statement by ber husband that he had been 

aa = that on one ag he had for a meal ap 
- ops, three new laid eggs, three noggins © 
speslal brandy, and a quart of nik - 
‘The Clerk : “Do you usually feed him in that way? 
Com: t: “He was and just coming round. 
(Laughter.) 


” 


ee ee 
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A LAND “GAUGE. ! 


Tax seed of turnip and other root crops is sown on the | 
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Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


The Fiat-Flitter. 

“He goes from flat to flat,” said his Honour Judge 
Bacon at Bloomsbury, commenting on a debtor who “ lived 
in fine style,” but had not paid his tailor. 

“ Sh J oo 

“A man is not accountable for everything Be does when 
he has a little drink, as you know yourself, ilie,” said a 
daring man in an Argyllshire Police Court. 

Pedestrians, Take Note. 

At Willesden Police Court: 

Prisoner : “I was notdrunk; only standing in the middle 
of the road.” 

The Clerk : “That is a sign of drankenness.” 

Tho Magistrate : “ Fined 5s.” 

Ought to be Promoted. 

Giving evidence in a cruelty case at Willesden, a sergeant 
gaid: “‘I'he animal was lame on all four legs.” 

“Then how did it stand?” asked a eolicitor. 

“On its feet,” was the reply. .. 

“The point is to you, sergeant,” admitted the solicitor, 
when the laughter had subsided. ; 


~ cannot undertake to return uns 


CRAB POTS. . 
A rarcE cork, floating idly on the water at the seaside, 
summit of a ridge, which accounts for the long parallel | may denote the position of a crab pot. Crab pots are 


ridges seen in | made of stout wicker work and shaped as shown in the 


po many 


r plough 

creates the 

4 ridges, each 

journey form- 

te one left- 

hand and one 

right - hand 

side of a 

ridge. Projecting from the plough is a piece of iron 

with, an adjustable pointer, A, at the end. When the 

plough is in use this pointer scores the ground, suing 
as @ gauge, and, on turning, the nose of the ploug 
follows this mark and the ridges are therefore parallel. 


>—_0Cc- 
BENDING CYCLE TUBES. 


As it is very difficult to bend a hollow cylinder evenly, 
cycle assemblers usually fill their tubes with lead before 
attempting to bend them. This practically turns the tube 
into a solid bar. The bend is then madewith a tool called a 
jig, Fig.1. Bolted to the bench is a stout iron bed on which 
is fixed a mandrel, A, the size of the curve the tube is to 
take. A lever, B, 

the mandrel. 
Ata distance from 
the mandrel, J 
sufficient to allow 
the tube to pass 
between, is asmall 
wheel or runner, 
D, turning on 8 
~~ in in the lever. 
The tube is passed 
between the man- 
drel and the wheel, and one end is made fast at E. The 
lever is then pulled round until the tubing is curved 
sufficiently, maybe turned into a circle. The required 
h of tube is then cut off and heated to remove the 
ee Extra holes in the lever, C C, allow the pin to be 
moved to admit larger tubing. 


Sicked Pars 
P Saw Napoleon. 

A witness of the entrance of Napoleon I. into Moscow in 
1812, a a ae Kniazkoff, Fagor years old, has 
been brong Petersburg to te his experiences to 
the General Staff. 

The Pauper Parrot. 
~ Offers from allover the country have been received by 
the master of Maidenhead Workhouse to adopt the parrot 
and cockatoo which, as the property of a lunatio, have 
beoome indoor paupers. . 
Tramps Should not Snore. 
In a case at Halifax recently, in which  tramping 
was charged with sleeping out, it was stated that 
oe ee Ls covets bo ike pale ti hay Sages as 
e betrayed his presence police by snoria, ht 
at 2 a.m, in the morning. ‘ , 
Hair Stealing. 

A lady who witnessed the Royal funeral in London the 
other week reports a dastardly outrage upon a girl who 
etood near her while the provession was passing. The 

irl was seen suddenly to put her hand to the back of her 

ad and then burst into tears. Someone had cut off all 
her hair, which had been done in a plait. The scoundrel 
was not detected. 


An electro-plated pencil-case will be given to the sender of each original illustrated 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 


illus'tration, 
being weight- 
ed to prevent 
movement. 
Bait is placed 
inside, and 
the crab, at- 
tracted by it, 
crawls up the 
basket and 
drops down 
through the 
central hole. 
Once in he cannot leave owing to a special collar round the 
inside of the hole. These crab pots need constant atten- 
tion, often being choked by seaweed, and the bait may be 
washed away or eaten by fish small enough to pass through 
the bars of the cage. 
COC 
WORKING THE ORACLE. 
Tue mechanical figures manipulated by seaside enter- 
tainers, who tell fortunes say smart things, are 
sometimes worked in this way: 
The skull or upper part of the head 
is fixed on a stick, A, which 
enables the operator to move it in 
different directions. Inside the head 
and preeste against the lower jaw, 
which works freely on the pivot, B, 
is an indiarubber bulb, a This 
bulb is connected by a tube, D, to 
another bulb, with an air valve, E. 
The tube is wrapped round the 
stick, and the latter and the bulb 
are held in one hand. When the 
lower bulb is pressed the upper one, 
CQ, is inflated and forces jaw . 
open. As soon as it is released the 
small spring, F, which is joined to 
the two jaws, comes into play and 
causes them to close together. The 
aie is done by a ventriloquist or an assistant placed 
behind a screen at the back of the figure. The picture 
only shows the skeleton denuded of hair, covering, and 
other accessories. 


A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. 


; Hunting at Kilburn. 

Formerly a site on which King Charles I, had his hunting 
box, the grounds of the Grange, Kilburn, a London suburb, 
are to be acquired as an open space. 

Navvy Heroes. 
“ It is estimated that every mile of railway in the British 
| Isles has cost a navvy’s limb and every tunnel from one to 
thirty lives,” said a speaker at a meeting of the Navvy 
Mission Society the other day. 
A Mammoth’s Molar. 

Whilst walking over Filey Cliffs, a gentleman saw a piece 
of ivory projecting from the cliff face. He worked at the 
object. with his stick and disclosed the tooth of a mammoth 
in a perfect state of preservation. It weighs 12lb. 130z. 
Along the gum line it measures a shade over 12in., whilst 
it stands Sin. in height, and is close upon 4in. thick. 

A Snake NecKlace. 

Mr. A. W. Gilbey writes to the Fisup: “My keeper, 
walking round the hedgerows lately, saw a hen pheasant 
sitting on her nest with two common snakes round her 
neck. He rattled his stick, when both the snakes scuttled 
off, and he killed them. The pheasant sat quite uncon- 
cerned, and never left the nest. The keeper thinks they 
may have got there for warmth. 


paragraph accepted and used on this page. 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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A Case of Having To. 

A lady was trying to get through the crowd at Dover 
Street recently, when an elderly man tried to steal her 
a ony A Bel Sires charged ai ‘Metioeee 

e culprit was at Mar! ugh Street Poli 
Court. “I a F ieee 8 he said, “ because I see no way 
get out of it.” ghter.) 

The Magistrate: “Three months ‘hard labour.’” 


Do Be Careful! 

Charged with stealing a name-plate, a prisoner told the 
Guildhall magistrate that he had a witness to call. 

The man entered tho box. 

The Clerk: “ What do yoa know about this case ?” 

Witness: “I don’t really know nothing. I was out 
mare ug with this man, we had a few words, and I went 

me.” 

The Constable: “ ’t I wee you—— ?” 

Witness (severely): “You be carefal what you're 
a-saying of!” 

The Constable: “ Did you—— ?” 

Witness: “ You mind wot you're a-saying! ae 

The Constable: “ Where did you go—-—?” 

‘Witness : “ Mind wot you're a-saying, I tell you. You 
be more carefal.” (Laughter.) 

Prisoner was discharged. 


THE DOBBIN CART. 

A possi cart is a combination of cart and wheelbarrow, 
and is most useful during the construction of any big 
earthworks or foundations. Its shafts are straight and 
long, having handles at the end, A, so that the conveyance 
can be moved by manual labour if necessary. A cross- 

iece, B, 
races the 
shafts to- 

—, gether, and a 
P=, strong brack- 
et, C, under 
each shaft, 
carries a third 
wheel, D. 
9 This wheel is 
mounted on a 
long axle (sce 
Fig. 2). To 
. each shaft also 
a lug, E, is fitted. A trace horse draws the cart, the 
traces being hooked into the lugs, and the cart being 
supported by the third wheel instead of by the back of the 
horse. Should the conveyance capsize when drawing 4 
load through some hole or down a steep incline, the trace 
horse can easily be released, an advantage which is obvious. 


o0UCc 
RINGING A PIG. 

Years ago the insertion of a ring through a pig's 
snout was a painful operation, but to-day, thanks 
to the to shown here, : 
this is no longer the case. 
A pole and rope, Fig. 2, 
are used to hold the eni- 
mal securely ; the noose 
being slipped into its 
mouth and a few turns of g 
the pole bringing its head 
well under control, as 


shown by Fig. 1. Thering oo 


is pointed at each end, B, and 
when closed, fits together as 
shown. The ne placed in the 
groove, A, in the tongs, Fig. 3, 
and the tongs are squeezed tight 
in the animal’s snout. Thus the 
ring is inserted and closed with 
one motion, and when the tongs 
are withdrawn the ring remains. 


An Unemployable. 

In a horse-dealing case heard at Wigan recently & 
witness stated that the horse would not work on the farm. 
He believed the horse had been specially trained as a jibber, 
for it would not budge an inch. 


An Inhuman Command. 

An Albanian noble in the Turkish army recently went 
over to the rebels, but was made prisoner, and was con- 
Proeneetl aplicgic 9 7a yon knoe off ot of ve 

i 3 altho e 2 against tho order 
he was forced to fire wht the bnae, It was noticed that 
Lor geri the air, and, being arrested, he hanged himself 


Troubled by Toppers. 
The night scavengers ‘of Paris went on strike recently as 
a protest againt the uniform they are obliged to wear. They 
sent an ultimatum to their employers stating that they had 
oo — caps made to replace the tall hats which they 
lect to. 
At a signal from their union, they will abandon the top- 


hat for ever. 
A Walking Art Gallery. 

The elaborate tatooing ona pri sanns attracted much 
attention at a London police court recently. The figure of a 
ballet girl, horseshoe, clasped hands, flowers, & tombstons 
with the words “In memory of Mother and Father,” 8 
pierced heart and the inscription “I. L, Nell,” all appeared 
with other smaller devices on the man’s forearm. 
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trolling ‘into Charing Cross Station and getting 
iene he rm! furnished corridor coach labelled :: 
« Through to Pekin.” That is what a ferry 
across the Channel would mean. 

For years it has been the dream of engineers and the 
never-ending hepe of sea-sick — that some 
means of getting to France without the stormy sea- 

assage might be brought within the range of ibility. 
A tunnel opens the way for invasion, so, until universal 
disarmament -becomes a reality, Britain is unlikely to 
consent to » loss of her insularity. Therefore'a railway 
ferry—so successful in other places—is the most likely 
way of overcoming the difficulty. 

his scheme has been once more revived, and its 
promoters mean todo all in their power to bring it to 
a successful issue. Originally it was considered that the 
best crossing-place would be between Dover and Calais, 
but it is now thought that the Newhaven-Dieppe route 
has more advanteges, although the passage is somewhat 
longer. ne 
Channel ferry was originally proposed by the late 
sir John Fowler as far back as 1864, while in 1870 o 
Committee of the House of Commons approved the 
euggestion after considering the evidence brought before 
it. It might have been established had not the Franco- 
Prussian Wier turned the energy of France into other 
directions. ; 

Nearly ten years aso the project was examined by the 
South-Eastern and Chatham and the Northern Railway 
of France, a deputation en) sent to Denmark to inspect 
the train ferries at work in that country. 

Naturally, the passenger im : asks whether 
the ferry would do away with the trials of sea-sickness. 
The answer is that the steamers would be much larger 


Mads nase 


ALFRED LESTER, the Popular Comedian, who is still 
playing in the “Arcadians,” gives his ‘Humorous Views on 
the Culture of Flowers. 


Accorpmne to the ancient :proverb: 
“The ‘man who grows ‘thi: 
Is the man who knows things.” 

And this is undoubtedly true. Eveniif the things that th® 
man grows are only weeds, then he will know thin 
about weeds. He will understand their habits; he will 
— which are blooming weeds and which are merely 
weeds, 

It will, of course, ‘take him a long while to know all that 
there is to be known about weeds, because even the man 


who doesn’t grow ‘them—intentionally—knows there. 


ou teen varieties, 
all perfectly willing to sprout up in one small garden, | 


and even an advanced weed-grower would have to spend | Dogs Dug Up the Bulbs. 


are over four thousand one hundred and 't 


several years in classifying them. 


But, personally, I don’t grow weeds. I don’t even allow 
them to grow—not while I’ve got my eye on them. : 


What I grow is flowers, and fruit, and ‘‘ vedges.”” And 
as, in consequence, I know a lot of things about them— 
some of which I should ieeely like to repeat in a respect- 
able paper—I was not at ali surprised when the Fditor 
of Pearson's Weekly asketl me to write an article on 
ae Indeed, a @ gardener ac many years’ 
standing—to say nothing of stooping—I should have 
felt rather hurt Ff he He nile 

My Climbing Nasturtiums. 

Unfortunately, :my last:garden undoubtedly was a trifle 
too small. I realised that myself when the nasturtiums began 
to climb in at the bedroom window and go to sleep all over 
my pillow, and it annoyed me intensely to see the man 
next door but one gathering my beans while I was left 
with the roots. But I fancy what really decided me to 
move was the trouble I always had with the dog when it 
came to my turn to sit on the lawn, He simply hated 
gong indoors. 

My present garden, however, ‘is one of which any man 
might justly be proud. The lawn measures nearl 
twelve yards across as the crow flies (when he or she is 
not walking), and the vista from my bathroom window 
will be most picturesque, when the grass has learned to 
grow and the newly-erected trellis-work has ceased to 
fall down whenever a gentle breeze géts up. 

I ae to have quite a nice lawn by August, but I’m 
afraid that grass is going to demand a lot of attention. 
You see, before I moved in, the lawn used to be the path 
and the path used to be the lawn, and neither of them 
seems quite to realise its changed position. 


‘| difference in the gau 


and heavier than ‘those now in use, so that the tendency 
to roll would be less, while the weight of the train would 
also help to steady them. 

One of the diftfeulties to be surmounted is the slight 
between the British and the 
Continental railways, but this is eo very little that it 
could be overcome without great trouble, as, of course,: 
special rolling stock would be built. 

Ferry steamers some 300 feet long, with two decks, 
would be constructed, the lower deck having two sets 
of rails which would hold sixteen coaches. The upper 
deck would be occupied with restaurants and saloons 
for those rs who preferred to leave the train. 

When the trains reached the piers on either side the 
engine would'be detached from the train, which would 
‘be shunted on to hydraulio lifts, which would lower them 
to the level of the train deck-of the steamer according 
to the state of the tide. 

They would then be shunted on board, the removable 
bulwarks of the steamer replaced, and the ferry would 
immediately leave. 

‘There would be no delay caused by the transhipment 
of luggage or the scurry to find comfortable seats. In 
some of the ferries already in operation the transhipment 
takes only some five minutes. 

Denmark possesses more train ferries than any other 
country in Europe, the longest being from Gjedser, at the 
extreme south of the island of Falster, across forty miles 
of the open Baltio to Warnemunde in Germany. 
Through trains between Berlin and Copenhagen are run 


twice daily, having to cross another shorter ferry between 
Falster and Zealand on the way. : 

The ferry boats are large double-ended vessels with 
twin screws at either end, the smaller ones for the short 
passages having one line of rails down the centre of the 
upper deck, while the sea-going vessels have two parallel 
lines of rails which converge at cither end in order to 
facilitate quick embarkation. In stormy weather the 
vehicles are clamped to the rails, and the metal work 
protected by tarpaulin coverings. 

Up to quite recently this was the longest ferry in 
Europe, but now Sassnitz, in the island of Rugen, is 
connected with Trelleborg, in the south of Sweden, so 
that the traveller between Berlin and Stockholm is 
carried in his sleeping coach over fifty six miles of 
sea. 

North America has many train ferries, the longest 
being that on the Pere Marquette line between Milwaukee 
and Ludington, where the train is carried no fewer than 
ninety-seven miles over the waters of Lake Michigan. 
And it must be remembered that these lakes can be as 
stormy as the open sea. 

From another town on Lake Michigan, Frankfort, 
there are four services of varying lengths, each one of 
which is longer than the proposed Channel ferry. 

Detroit is also a town that regards these terries as 
nothing out of the common, as there is a break in the 
line of about one mile, while at New Orleans, the 


Mississippi, which has a rise and fall of some twenty-three 
feet, has to be crossed. 


This is how a Channel ferry steamer might ‘be constructed. A vessel, somewhat similar to this in design, was proposed 
by Sir John Fowler in 1870. 


aa 


the night, in spite of the fact that I left the mower on 


Only yesterday I removed three new blades of grass! so enthusiastic that I have even selected for my landlord 
from the path and four stones from the lawn, and I| 
notice they have both of them been at it again oat | gardener of considerable repute. 


a man who is a professional horticulturist and a landscape 


I simply couldn’t bear to live in tle house of a man 


the lawn and the roller on the path to direct their efforts | who didn’t care tuppence whether I was fond of gardening 


in the right channel. 
My fruit trees will, I believe, look quite attractive by 


ornot. If he called for the rent and happened to mention 
| the weather, I should feel all the time that he didn’t 


September, but I hardly expect to gather any fruit from! really care two straws what the weather was doing to 


them this year. 


washed their trunks my three fruit trees stand out like 


ghosts in the light of the moon, and the clothes prop, I 


is recognisable at once. 

I wish, however, that my housekeeper would refrain 
from fastening the clothes line on to the 
is not precisely the purpose for which I bought it. 


ear tree. It! 


At first my visitors experienced some; my garden. 
‘little difficulty in distinguishing them from the clothes | 
prop which stands close by, but now that I have lime- ; 


But with a professional horticulturist and a landscape 
gardener of considerable repute for a landlord. things 
are different altogether. When he calls for the rent 
take him out into the garden, and he immediately 
becomes so absorbed in my lessons in the art that he 
completely forgets the original object of his visit. 

Next September, however, I think I shall pay the rent. 
But not in sordid cash. He would be the last man to 


Digging operations up at the old garden were not, appreciate a transaction of that kind. No, I shall pay 


fatiguing. I conducted most of them with a small 

trowel. But here, in my new garden, there is so much 
round that I have had to-get a jobbing gardener in to 
elp me with the —_ work while I look on. 

d I fear I made rather a mistake in getting that second 
dog. I did this because I saw there was room for two | 
dogs on the lawn beside myself and I’m not accustomed | 
to empty space. 


him in another kind of kind. I shall hand him a large 
bunch of my Michaelmas daisies, which ought to be in 
full bloom by then, and I feel sure he will be perfectly 
satisfied ; though so far, I confess, I have not broached 
the subject to him. 


et fee 


ANOTHER CUSTOMER. 
Sir Avaustus Lackoasu, looking more seedy than 


But one result of my indiscretion was that I did not | ever, ontered the tailor’s shop, and was met by the tailot 


have any crocuses this year. 
bulbs the dogs evidently fancied I had buried some bones | 
for their benefit. But after I had planted those bulbs 

for the tenth time they grew tired of the sport and decided 

to eat them. 

To the cultured—or perhaps I should say to the horti- ! 
cultured—mind there is nothing like growing roses. ! 
I grew some in the old garden, and I know there is nothing 
like it. Altogether I only spent about £50 to raise fully 
a hundred blooms, and I won two silver medals at a local 
flower show with them, which must have been worth fully 
ten shillings the pair. Needless to say I’m growing 
some more roses in my new garden, but they are of a less | 
expensive kind. Primroses ! 


he most remarkable thing about gardening, to my 
mind, is that it always commences with spring cleaning. 
Personally I never indulge in spring cleaning. I look 
upon trundling a wheel-barrow with a broken handle, and 
watering flowers with a perforated beer-can, as far 
superior hobbies to beating carpets, knocking nails 
through the wall, and turning the piano upside down. 
But my new garden has suffered severely from spring | 
cleaning all the same. | 
For my neighbours covered up my cucumber frame | 
between them with three old coats and an antimacassar ; | 
my greenhouse roof supported a deceased what-not, which 
is not what it wants; my lawn was concealed beneath a | 
mantle of dust which settled upon it from the beating | 
of innumerable carpets, and a dilapidated top-hat grew | 
where I thought I planted carrots. | 
Truly the gardener who persevercs with his gardening | 
in the face of spring cleaning deserves to succced. But | 
then I am a really enthusiastic gardener, Why, I am 


When I first planted my ‘himself, who welcomed him with a beaming smile. 


“My son informs me,” said Sir Augustus, “that you 
have allowed him to run a bill for three years. I have 
come, therefore——” 

“Oh, pray, Sir Augustus,” interrupted the _ tailor, 
bowing with politeness, *‘ there is really not the slightest 

wry, I assure you.” 

“T know that,” returned the knight serenely, “ and 
therefore I have come to tell you that in future I want 
to get my clothes from you, too.” 


ee eee 


THOUGHTS OF LOVE, 

Tae manager of the big Stores stood stock-still outside 
the little box-like chamber which held the telephone 
of the establishment, for he was a very startled manager 
indeed. Within the chamber he could hear Miss Jones, 
the typist, speaking, and this is a scrap of the conversation 
the scandalised man overheard : 

“I love you, dear, and only you! I'm weeping my 
heart away! Yes, my darling, speak to me once more ! 
I love you, dear—I love you so!” 

The young woman rang off and stepped out of the 
cabinet to confront the angry manager. 

“Miss Jones,” he said, ‘‘ that telephone has been fixed 
where it is for the purpose of convenience in conducting 
business, and not for love-making in office hours. 1 am 
surprised at you. Don’t let it occur again!” 

The young woman froze him with a glance. 

“I was ordering some new music from the publishers for 
No. 3 department,” she explained icily. 

And then the manager felt that this was a cold world 
indeed 


For many months thousands of slum children have been looking forward to a holiday in the country with the F,A.F. 
Nineponce pays the entire expenses of one child. 
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Being the Part our Old Friend Mr. Button Played in its Discovery. turned to the gardener. 
By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. for the property ?’”” he asked sharply. 
“Onp Triwson’s dead,” 


was took to Merstone Infirmary 
The gardener jerked off a very muddy 


his chair. 


“Well, ’e’s ’ad a good innin’s, 
about,” he remarked shortly. 

“ That’s just it,” said Mrs. Button, “ the rector’s wife told Mr. Button in 
me about it, ’undred and four, ’e was, 
she said ’e was, an’ it will be in the papers, quite excitin’ | tiles in very 


it is.” 


Mr. Button failed to see anything 
so, then he remarked that some 
lately departed old gentlem: 
relatives, if he had any, wou 


he did not believe it. 


“Got ’is old age pension, 
*e’d ’ad any money, secin’ wot 
“°F might ’ave misled ’em. 
““There’s no misleadin’ t 
with warmth, as he remem 
of an insurance company, 
scheming had had no impression 
Later in the evening he put on h 
round to the “ Lion and Lam 
There was only one occupan 
early in the evening and pou 
Burrows, the local builder, 
other side of the room and 
which he studied with won 
had already seen it at least a 
builder had had a small transaction somo months 
consequence of which the latter had called Button “ bhe: finished thinking what should be done to the owner of Ivy 


scheming scoundrel. 


The gardencr’s one regre 
words before witnesses, 
to add damages for elan 


the deal. 


But apparently Mr. 
suddenly he crossed over an 


e. 
“Sad about poor old Trewson,’ 
“F's nothin’ to gr 
seemed to have a grievance 
exceeded the allotted span of thr: 
“Well, his relatives won't grumb 
with a laugh, “I reckon it will 


cottage.” 


Mr. Button looked up sharply. 
“What do you mean? 


tty well, it was very 
ow that I ought to 


at length. 
“Never heard of them in these parts, there’s a few cousins That settled Mr. Button, if there was money in the place 
§n London, I believe, and they'll be here soon enough now.” for other people, there was money for him. 
“ Perhaps they won't be able to get the cottage, old Mrs. “Tl ave it,” he said suddenly, ‘“‘ I'll be back this afternoon 
Miskin, who owns it, ’aving left ’ere some time ago.” wi'h the money.” 
Trewson digging some years Pp: 


“Oh, Dicksons of Merztone are the agents, they'll find out The estate agent stared after him. 


goon enough.” 


““T must be goin’,” said Mr. Button suddenly, rising to his | biscuit-box at the back of a cupboard, a battered cash-box 


fect, and with a muttered “ good night ” he went out into the | under the floor by the fireplace in the sitting-room, and a 


darkness. 
rs Py 


“I want to see Mr. 
importantly, as he stood 
estate agents in Merstone High 
at a youth who was trying 


“ But I'm afraid—” 

“ Don't you be afraid, young man, you justrun in an’ tell | For a fortnight Mr. Button waited anxiously for the rela- 
"tm I've come to buy & *ouse.”” 2 

If the gardencr had come prepa 


changed. 
“T'll tell Mr. Dickson, sir, 
“Nice civil-spoken chap, 
down on a chair and staring at t! 


particulars 


spare fifty pounds for invest 


“ Will you come this way 
and Mr. Button rose and 


CG to S O% ore rely” he asked, motioning him to a, 


said Mrs. Button solemnly, ‘‘‘e | cciling. glanced at the agent in 
*as ’is cottage was leakin’. 


so ’e’s nothin’ to grumble 


exciting about it and said “Then it’s no use wasting your time,” he said. 


ld come in for a small fortune, but | to say thirty-five ?” 


which ’e wouldn’t ‘ave done if | said the agent. 
questions is asked.” 


fficials,” said Mr. Button “It’s robbery!” he gasped at length. ‘ What's the 


red the coldly incredulous official price?” 
upon whom all his eloquence and “The new price put to the premises certainly does surprise 


is boots again and strolled | ‘* but I suppose the owner has some reason for not wishing 


t of the bar parlour, for it was | Mrs. Miskin’s agent for whom I am acting raised the price 
ring with rain, this man was to £200.” 
Button took his seat on the For some moments Mr. Button sat silent, the words that 
icked a month old weekly pert rose to his lips remained unspoken, because he realised just 
at he 


erful interest considering t! 
dozen times. He and the the oot would probably be gone for ever. 


t was that he had not spoken the | _ “I don’t know,” said Mr. Dickson, ‘‘ but I'll tell you what, 
at he should have been enabled | I shall be seeing Mrs. Miskin’s agent some time to-day, and 
dcr to the profit he had made over Tl see what I can do for you. Be here at eleven to-morrow 


mo i 
Burrows bore no ill-will now, for Sometime before that hour the gardener presented himself 
d seated himself by the gardener’s | at the offices. He was convinced now that before Mrs. 


* he said. Trewson’s secret from him. 
umble about,” said Mr. Button, who “ Fifty pounds!” he gasped, as Mr. Dickson came in and 
against the man who had grossly snformed, 

ee-score years and ten. “ Fifty pounds, why it ain’t worth fifty shillin’s. 


be a rare race to get that little | The agent wants twenty-five pounds down and twenty-five 


on't believe about ’im being “ T dunno’,” said Mr. Button, “ let me think about it.” 

a miser and ’idin’ money, do you?” “ Surely, man, you can’t afford to pay fifty pounds a year 
“ Well,” said Mr. Burrows slowly, “I knew the old man for a hovel like that?” rapped out Mr. Dickson at length ; 

few he could get on with, and I don’t | ‘‘ 80 why waste my time and yours by thinking about it?” 

talk, all I can say is that I wouldn’t “* T should like to ’ave it,” said Button firmly, “ very much 

mind bein’ the relative that got into the cottage first.” like to ’avo it—you don’t think they’d take thirty, do 


Mr. Button took a long drink. you 
“ ‘Those relatives don't live round ‘ere, do they ?” he asked ““T know they wouldn't; as a matter of fact I don’t think 


Dickson ‘isself,” said Mr. Button The next day he had the formal agreement of his tenanture 
in the outer office of the principal | of Ivy Cottage in his possession, and he placed it in the most 
Street, glaring contemptuously | important department of his bank—the cash box under tho 
to find out what he wanted. floor. 


) ; red to buy every house and | instead of the eacer swarm outbidding cach other for possession 
every estate on Mr. Dickson's register he could not have of the cottage, a3 he expected, enabling him to clear a very 
expressed himself more solemnly, and the clerk’s manner | substantial profit in a very short space of time, not a soul 


” he said, and hurried away. or an investment. 

* muttered Mr. Button, sitting To add to his troubles the story of his purchase had got 
he many photographs and | round the village, and a man who asked Button why he had not 
of desirable properties that adorned the wall. In bought the Mansion House or even an acre or 80 of the City 
a short space of time he would be a property owner, he could | of London instead, heard such candid criticism of himself 
i ment, and the small old-fashioned | and his relatives for many gencrations that the smilo died 
cottage at the end of Littledale ought certainly to be purchased | from his lips, and he mourned the fact that a man with such 
for that sum, for Mr. Trewson, the deceased centenarian, had | a unique vocabulary should havé moments of madness. 
not been particular, and the place was in a shocking condition. | Others—who knew Button well—felt that some carefully 
, sir 2” said the clerk, reappearing, laid scheme had gone wrong. 

followed him into an inner office, “ T’ve known George Button this twenty year,” said an old 
where, seated at a desk, was a grey-haired rather sporting- | man at the “ Lion and Lamb,” after the gardencr had departed 


Complete Short Story. 


looking old gentleman, who glanced at him keenly 


ha It’s about be by Ivy pea “alge r 
utton, ggating himself gingerly on e J 
the chair and placing his hat on the fioor, “ if I 
can get it cheap I'd like to buy it.” . . 
ee fey Cottage, er—let me see, where is it 


Burrows, the builder. 


situated ?” : 
“Top o’ the village, Littledale,” said the 
rdener, surprised at the estate agent’s lack of 


nowledge of the local hy. 

a Oh, ab yes,” said Ms. Dickeon slowly, ‘“* where 
the old boy who died at the infirmary the other 
day lived, wasn’t it?” 

* Yea,” said Mr. Button carelessly. 

“Tl get particulars,” said Mr. Pickson, and he 
instructed a clerk to bring him a ledger. 

“Oh, yes,” he murmured, turning over the 
leaves, ‘ Ivy ee Pond Lane, Littledale, three 
rooms, small garden, and——” He broke off, 
glanced at some marks in red ink at the foot of 
the particulars, gave & surprised whistle, and then 


money. 


plenty of chance.” 


“How much were you thinking of offering 


Mr. Button stared first at the floor then at the | efforts until the next day. 
the hope of reading from his 

ad face what the bottom price was, and, then to make pretty 
boot, and sat up in | certain of not exceeding that sum, mentioned twenty-five 


ounds. 
“Qh, you mean you want to rent it?’ suggested Mr. 


Dickson. 
formed him that he did not mean that, and 


a. centurion or something | that in his opinion twenty-five pounds for a few bricks and 
bad repair was a generous price. 


Mr. Dickson closed the ledger with a snap. 


-ople had said that the “ Steady.” cried Mr. Button, in alarm, “don’t be ‘asty, 


en a miser and that his | business is business, and we must go careful. Suppose I was | in your lease.” 


“Tf to say £135 you'd still be a long wa: out,” 
ony e J mahi “ Why. you’re my tenant.” 


The gardener sat back in his chair and regarded the other 
man in dumb amazement. 


for, for—nothing.” 
me,” said Mr. Dickson, drumming his fingers on the table, 


to with the property, I find that a cou le of days ago 
ett ee a i “4 well. Good-day.” 


in time that if he upset Mr. Dickson his chance of obtaining 
in “Would it be let?” he asked hoarsely, when he had 


Cottage if he had his way. 


Miskin had left the neighbourhood she had ferreted old 


for that. 


him that Mra. Miskin’s agent would let it go at that. 


Je now,” said the builder “Perhaps not, but that’s the lowest rent they'll accept. | to sleep. 


at the end of the term. The whole affair is strange, but you 


can take it or leave it ; I suppose you'll leave it?” 
. others might not. 


ears. 


” 


they want to let it at all.” for his property. 


That afternoon Mr. Button'’s bank, which consisted of the hard ground. 
wooden box buried under a heap of manure in the garden, was 
kg bd denleted to the extent of twenty-five pounds. 


to work again. 


tives of the decensed Trewson to put in an appearance, but 


seemed desirous of securing Ivy Cottage either as a residence 
silence. 


treasure that lay at his feet. 


Ninegence sent to the F.A.F. will give some poor sium Kiddy a glimpse of Paradise. 
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one night at an unusually early hour, “ an’ I’ve never known 

im to chuck away & penny much less a fortune like that.” 
The smartest of chaps get caught sometimes,” someone 

suggested, as though the fact gave him pleasure. It was Mr. 


But sitting at home by the fire smoking his pipe, Mr. 
Button was consumed by gloomy thoughts. He had raid 
twenty-five mds and bound ‘himself to pay a like sum in 
twelve months’ time. No relatives of old Treweon scemed to 
exist, or else they knew the old man too well to expect any 


“ Well, if there ain’t no relatives there’s nothin’ to prevent 
me ‘aving a look myeelf, if I should find anything there's no 
need to make a song about it. I've given the other chaps 


So Mr. Button, somewhat comforted, went to bed, an1 
when he had put in his usual morning’s work at the Rectory 
garden, set off to his recently-acquired house property and 
commenced his search for hidden treasure. 

He commenced by pulling up all the boards of the parlour 
floor ; it was not a difficult matter, for the cottage was about a 
couple of hundred years old, and any repairs that had becn 
made during that time had been few and far between. 
By tea-time he had taken up sufficient to assure himself that 
nothing was hidden there, then he explored the fireplace. 
until darkness descending caused him to abandon further 


The next day he managed to put in an hour or so at the 
place, and whilst certainly not improving the condition of hia 
property, he found no signs of the miser’s reputed wealth, 

‘As he was leaving he saw Mr. Burrows, and would have 
passed, but the latter stopped him. 

“* Beon busy in there, haven't you?” he said. 

Mr. Button, who was beginning to distrust the storv of 
Trewson’s relatives, answered curtly that he supposed he 
could do what he liked in his own house. 

“Up to a point,” said Mr. Burrows slowly, “ but you sca 
at the end of your time I shall have the place handed over t» 
me in the same condition as you took it. It's clause twelve 


The gardener, who was about to move on, swung round. 
“You,” he said, ‘‘ what's it got to do with you?” 


“JT ain't!” cried Button angrily. “I took the place from 
Mrs. Miskin through ‘er agent. I wouldn't be your tenant 


“you aren't,” said the builder, with a grin, “ it’s cost you 
fifty pounds. ‘You sec, I’m Mrs. Miskin’s agent, but I’ve kert 
it quiet, doing the business through old Dickson. With tho 
fifty pounds you'vo paid, or rather got to pay, I bought the 
place, when you leave I shall emarten it up a bit and do pretty 


He moved on before Mr. Button had recovered the power 
of specch ; it was unfortunate that he recovered it just as Mr:. 
Maxwell, the wife of a new resident who employed the 
gardener, drove slowly by in a governess cart, for oblivions 
of everything except the retreating form of the builder, Mr. 
Button was summing up the situation with a blind cloquc nes 
that even men who thought they knew him at the height of 
his power would have been surprised. 

Then he turned and slowly made his way homewards. 

Late into that night he lay thinking of the twenty-five 
pounds he had paid, and the other twenty-five pounds he 
would have to pay. It was a cold night, but the garden 1 
perspired freely as he mentioned the sum over and over again. 
Then he thought of the damage he had done in his hunt for 
treasure and groaned at the thought of having to pay extra 


Suddenly he ceased: to murmur, and with a muffled cry ol 
excitement, got out of bed and paced the floor, until he bark: d 
his shins against the bed, then he retired again to bed but not 


If the treasure was not inside the cottage, might it not be 
outside; after all, Burrows was not the only one who had 
talked of the miser's treasure. The builder had lied but the 


“ Now 1 come to think of it,” he muttered. “I remeniber 
seeing old Trewson diggin’ two or threc times, but I never see 
no flowers ‘cept primroses and things that’s been there for 

” 


The idea of a fortune being hidden after all in or round 
Ivy Cottage was strong upon the gardencr, and as soon as it 
was light he rose and, taking a fork and spade with him, made 


The small strip of garden in front of the cottage was a mas3 
of weeds and stones, but Button, with his professional know - 
ledge, soon began to clear a space—a space a% near as he 
could remember to where he had seen the deceased Mr. 


reviously, and sect to work on 


Mr. Button was due at the Rectory garden at nine, but as 
the rector was away in London, and his wife was a late riser, 
he knew he could safely make it ten; he had brought some 
bread and butter with him to avoid the delay of going back 
home for breakfast. He munched a slice or two and then =ct 


The postman, seeing the gardener working with at least 
double the energy which he usually displayed when hired by 
the day, stopped to remark upon the fact, and then being @ 
somewhat sensitive man and 4 regular churchgoer, he 
hurried away to avoid the remainder of the gardeners 
reply to his innocent remark. 

By eight o'clock Button had quite an audience, manv rude 
remarks were made, but the gardener, requiring all his breath 
for the strenuous task he had in hand, worked on in dignitied 


Suddenly his spade struck on something that gave 4 
metallic ring, it was heard by the audience at the gate and 


haffing remarks, one gentleman 


who had suggested that the gardener was about to construct 


voluntecred assistance, and 


when this was curtly refused, suggested that he might go and 
fetch some beer at his own expense. 
But Button did not want beer then, his one thought was the 


‘ should stey in the neighbourhood until the lawyers had 
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Soon’ he-was able'to-see'the-whole of'tu. vx, and his face: 
fell as he noticed the size, but still he argued, a lot of money 
could be got into a small space, and, with trembling handa, he 


lifted it up from its bed. 
rr *- * ‘8 _ 8 


ton stared at the box, moistening his dry lips with his 
icra he could not speak, but with a vicious ick at the tin 
can which sent many filbert nuts across the weed-covered 
garden, i pushed his nd roughly through the crowd and 
he Rec’ arden. ; 
ery pee said an o) ean who had strolled up in time to see 
the latter part of the proceedings, “ if that beant old Trewson’s 
filbert nuts. I ’member ‘im bringin’ 'em, sed they'd keep for 
years if they was buried, ’e did, and ’e told me ’o’d forgot to 
mark the place. Lor’ bless me if that there don’t beat 
eee melted away, some laughing, the gentleman who 
had offered refreshment’ thankful, and the oki man full of the 
strangest thing that had happened during his long but some- 
what uneventful life. : 
In the Rectory garden Mr. ‘Button was. slowly picking off 
young. shoots of.chrysanthemums—the silence was oppressive. 


Py * * * * 


Button had been home to dinner and was at the cottage 
again, ho had meditated doing some more digging before 
commencing his afternoon’s work at the Reotory, but the 
sight of the hole he had made and the battered tin can that 


had contained the nuts,:had been too much for him, 80 he. 


disconsdlately about the place:wondering what it 
beep him to replace the floor boards he had taken up 
and the plaster he had knocked down. 

Glancing out of the window he saw a man staring at the 
cottage and recognised him as an artist.who had arrived at the 
“Lion and Lamb” the previous day. Thinking that perhaps 
he wanted to paint’ the cottage and be prepared to pay some- 


thing for the privilege, the gardener hurried downstairs and | 


nt out into the garden. 
wt Thinkin’ of paintin’ it, sir?” he asked. ‘“* Quite a lot o’ 
artists ’as paid me, and pail me well to be allowed to do this 
"ere cottage.” ; 

“Really?” said the artist carelessly. ‘‘ No, I wasn't 


thinking of painting it, ‘I was thinking that I would rather’ 


like to live in it.” 
“ Live in it!” gasped Mr. Button. 


“Oh, I don’t mean as it is-now, there’s a strip of land 


behind, I sco, with that, and a few hundred. spent on it, it 
would make quite a comfortable and quaint. old place.” 
“Oh, it would,” said Mr. Button ey “ quite a nice 
place it would be; was you-thinkin’ of buyin’ it, sir?” 
“That was the idea ; I suppose you are not the owner?” 
Mr. Button’s brain worked quickly, he knew that Burrows 
would not deal with Eisiaroeps on absurd terms. Yet here 
was a man who talked carelessly of hundreds of pounds ready 
to buy the place, and the land that was behind it. It was an 
+ el not to be missed, and a scheme -oceurred to 
im, 


“Look ‘ere, sir,” he said quickly, “ Burrows, the builder,’ 


wot lives in the White ‘Ouse, Station Road, is the owner, you 
go an’ see ’im, but don’t mention ‘avin’ seen me, as we ain't 
good pals. I sup you'd like the cottage soon ?”” 
“At once, if I can come to terms with this—er—Mr. 
Burrows.” 
“Well, it won’t matter to me, I can clear out, this place 
’as only bin a sort o’ ’obby o’ mine.” 
The artist thanked him ‘and walked away towards the 
Station Road. 
Mr. Burrows was delighted at the advent of Mr. Lucius 
Grey, who only being an amateur aftist was a man with 
money. 
Heasked an absurd price for the cottage and land, but when 
Mr. Grey offered him half that sum cash down for instant 
possession, he accepted with alacrity. 
é “T can get my men in there in a week, then?” asked Mr. 
rey. 
“Certainly,” agreed the builder, convinced that Mr. 
Button would be only too glad to pay him another ten pounds 
and clear out immediately. 
The artist paid a deposit, and it was arranged that he 


formally arranged the business. 
That evening Mr. Burrows walked up to Button’s cottage 
and made his generous proposal. 
“It’s kind of you,” said the gardener, “ but somchow I’vo 
took a fancy to the old place an’ I don’t think I'll leave until 
my time’s up.” 
“ Nonsense,” cried the builder irritably, ‘‘ the place is no 
use to you, and by clearing out now you save fifteen pounds, 
be it would be a slight convenience to me to have the 
6. 
“It’s a pretty little ’ouse,” pursued Button, ignoring the 
interruption, “ sort of place one of them artist coves would 
pay any. money for.” 
The builder glanced at him keenly, then wiped his forehead 
sia A large red handkerchief. Had this trick recoiled upon 
“Til quit at once,” said Mr. Button slowly, “ for thirty 
pounds. The twenty-five I’ve paid you an’ a little bit of 
profit for the worry. If I was a ’ard man, Mr. Burrows, I'd 
charge you fifty for wot I’ve gone through lately.” 
Mr. Burrows frowned; he argued, but the gardener sat 
calmly smoking, secure in the knowledge that he held the 
upper hand. 
The artist would certainly not wait neatly a year for 
the place, and ‘the builder would ‘not be likely to refuso a 
good offer, particularly as it included the bit of waste land, 
for the sake of, at the outside, fifty-five pounds. 
ton hat the builder would have done if negotiations had not 
; n settled, is a matter of doubt, for he'would dearly have 
bt to havo bested the gardener, but as it was he did not 
inclined ‘to lose the clear £200 profit on the deal and lay 
imself open to an action, so in the end he agreed. 
T'll let you have the money to-morrow,” he growled, and 
Went out without another word. 
B He always was a surly man,” said Mr. Button, rising from 
bis chair. ‘I think T'll go an’ try an’ find the artist covo, 
e'll want a lot done to that garden.” 


‘| explosion. By the regulations the engine must be stopped 


| lators, a very serious danger, as chlorine is thereby 


‘| attending ships was near and opened the hatch as soon as 


“All the nice girls love a sailor,” and so do all the slum children, 
a holiday last summer through the Fresh Air Fund—and they'll do the same thie. we hone 
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Cute Inventions to Avert such Terrible Accidents as 
Recently Happened to the French Submarine, “ Pluvoise.” 


Ever since submarines were first introduced, brainy 
men have been at work devising methods by which dangers 
to their crews can be reduced to a minimum. Those 
who are used to serving in these deadly little craft will tell 
you that these dangers are not so great as is usually 
imagined, and that the loss of life from accidents has 
‘Teally been comparatively small. 

Although Britain did not start building submarines 
until long after some other nations, those in our Navy 
are second to none, and all sorts of safety appliances are 
in:use. The two great dangers are collision and explosion, 
and special attention has been given to methods that will 
“prevent loss of life in case of accident from these two 


sourees, 

When the submarine is submerged it is really half blind, 
for the periscope is only a makeshift eye, but even this 
has been greatly improved. Formerly the lens in use only 
allowed half the horizon to be examined, unless the peri- 
scope was turned round. 

‘It could therefore happen that a ship might come up 
unnoticed and strike the submarine before it could dive 
into safety. It was in this manner that the Al was sunk 
by the Berwick Castle. Now, however, anew lens has been 
‘devised which gives a complete view all round, so that an 
approaching vessel can be seen from whatever quarter it 
comes. 

Mice to Detect Leaking Gas. 


Another danger is escaping petrol, which may lead to an 


ag soon as an escape is noticed, a bad accident being caused 
a fow P peso ago by neglect of this precaution. In the 
early days ‘of submarines mice were kept on board, 
as they were affected by an escape of petrol long before 
the crew noticed it. 
They would run about, squeak violently, and show 


noise that their squeakings would not be noticed. At 
present, a more scientific method for detecting the escape 
of noxious fumes is in use. 

Two enginecrs employed at Portsmouth have invented 
anapparatus that registers the escape of petrol or other gas, 
coming into action long before sufficient can have escaped 
to form an explosive mixture. By an ingenious con- 
trivance a red light is substituted for a white one and a 
bell is rung when there is a leakage of gas. 

Sometimes sea water will penetrate into the accumu- 


evolved which may suffocate the crew. The A4 had a very 
narrow escape in this way, but fortunately one of the 


it was seen that something was wrong. Thanks to 
another invention, however, this deadly gas is rendered 
comparatively harm 
A safety helmet, somewhat resembling those worn in 
mining explosions, has been designed by a couple of naval 
officers. Attached to a watertight canvas jacket that 
straps.round the waist .is a big helmet with a glass front, 
not unlike that of the ordinary diver. 

Just below the front of this is a magazine containing 
@ special substance called ‘‘ oxylithe,”’ which has the power 
of giving off oxygen and absorbing the carbonic acid 
in the air when it comes into contact with water. In this 
manner the wearer of the helmet has always a good supply 
of air to breathe, so that in case of the evolution of 


every sign of distress, but now the engines make so much. 


chlorine the crew would hastily don these jackets, which 
are kept in all submarines. : 

They have still anothor use, for, being full of air, they 
serve as lifebuoys. Thus, in the event of a submarine 
being struck by a passing ship and holed, these dressea 
would be put on at once. Then the hatch could be opened, 
and the men would float to the surface. 

However, if the-hole were large the water would pour in 
so quickly that there would be no time to get into these. 
But British inventive genius has not found this difficulty 
too great to solve, sal now all our submarines are being 
fitted with a very simple little safety device. 

Air always seeks the highest point. and as soon as & 
submarine icaks the water fills the bottom and pushes the 
air to the top, where a certain quantity is always held in 
any odd little corner near the roof. Therefore, thin steel 
partitions, depending a foot or two from the roof in places 
where it slopes or forms corners, are being fitted in order 
to form air traps in different parts of the interior. 

Thus, when a bad leak occurs, quickly filling the sub- 
marine with water, the air is pressed into these traps. 
The crew immediately seize their helmets and stand 
with their head and shoulders above the water in the air 
‘traps, so that they can breathe while putting on the 
safety dress. 

A Novel Tube Escape. 

Another invention that has been tried in one or two of 
the under-water craft consists of a long flexible tube 
attached to the outside. At one end is a float, while the 
other communicates with the interior. In the event 
of an accident this tube is liberated, and is at once borne 
to the surface by the float to which is attached a flare 
to give notice to any ship near at hand. Until the sub- 
marine is raised, the crew can breathe through this tube, 
or food might even be passed down. 

At least one American vessel is fitted with a door 
through which the crew can escape if necessary. This 
door opens into a chamber, which in its turn communicates 
with an air lock. Ii it is desired to leave the submarine, 
a diving dress is donned and the air lock entered. T he 
door communicating with the interior of the vessel is 
closed, and then the diver goes into the outer compart- 
ment, closing the door of the air lock after him. Water 
is then allowed to enter, and when it is full he merely 
opens the door and steps out. The door is then closed 
and the water pumped out again. so that others can follow, 

Some of our boats are fitted with strong steel rings. 
by means of which they can be lifted if sunk. and experi- 
ments have becn carried out at Portsmouth to discover 
the best means of raising them. Germany possesses & 
special ship for lifting submarines, but appliances to 
enable an imprisoned crew to escape are, of course, far 
better than the most elaborate lifting apparatus that is 
not on the spot. 

Heavy weights are attached to the bottom of French 
submarines. Under ordinary conditions they possess 
sufficient buoyancy to lift these weights, but should a 
leakage occur, causing the vessel to sink, these weights are 
released, and the damaged submarine rises to the surface. 

eo ef ir rere 

AS A FAVOUR. 

THE young man was leaning on the garden-gate 
chatting with the object of his affections, when the latter 
said hesitatingly : 
**T am going to ask you a great favour.” 
** It is already granted,” he answered devotedly. 
‘A very great favour,” she repeated, as if doubtful 
of the propriety of stating it. ‘* You're sure that you 
won't t' ine it presumptuous or forward of me ?”’ 
“Never,” he answered. “I glory in this evidence of 
your trust and confidence. Only tell me what I can do 
for you.” 
‘Well.” she replied, with evident reluctance, ‘ would 
you mind not leaning on that gate? Father painted it 
this afternoon, and he will be awfully provoked if he has 
to paint it again.” 


NINEPENNY LADDERS BADLY WANTED. 


Please study this picture carefully. It is intended to show how nine pennies can be made to form a 


‘ladder which will enable some hollow-cheeked, sunken-eyed slum child to get away for a whole day from 
-his grimy surroundings to the pure sweet air of the country. If you have ninepence in your pocket 


now, at this moment, please don’t turn over another page till you have made a mental promise to send it 
to the Hon. Sec., Fresh Air Fund, “Pearson's Weekly,” Henrietta Street, London, W.C. All contributions, 
however small, will be gratefully acknowledged in this paper. 


The Sone of the Sea gave thousands of Fiddice 
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“Leicester Wants Waking Up,” ‘retorts a Nottingham Man. 


NorrixcuaM beats Leicester in mnpet (sont a “t the most renowned of 
g s stately homes. 

Leicester has nothing to compare with 
our great castle, standing on its gaunt rock 
in the middle of the city. I need scarcely 
say that Nottingham Castle is world-famed, 
thanks largely to one of our tobacco manu- 
facturing firms. 

A castle stood here built by William tlie 
Conqueror, and the residence of Royalty. 
The Palace, of which the ruins now stand, 
was burnt down by the rioters when the 
House of Lords rejected the Reform Biil 
of 1831, our Corporation afterwards 
restoring the building as an Art Museum. 
In the Park close by are the famous caves. 

Our people love the open air, and wo 
beat Leicester from the fact that our 
working-men have more gardens than thoso 
of any similar class in the kingdom. 
Nottingham is indeed a garden of flowers. 
Of course, our wage-earners are the highest- 
paid of any of their class in the world, 
Leicester's 
Greatest Disgrace. 

Leicester has not a single building of any 
architectural pretensions, while its Town 
Hall would be a disgrace to a Lancashire 
village. For these reasons I will not refer 
to our Guildhall and the many other 
imposing edifices. 

ur museums beat anything to be found 
in Leicester. Educationally Leicester play« 
second fiddle to us, in fact, we are the only 
town in the country which maintains a 
University college. As sportsmen we beat 
Leicester completely, as followers of cricket 
and lovers of racing well know. 

Nottingham lace is known where the pro- 
ductions of Leicester are never to be fount. 
Possibly, in hosiery there is little. to differen- 
tiate the two, but we certainly beat Leicester 
in our motor-car and cycle manufactures. 
Of course, in tobacco and drugs, theie i3 
no comparison. 

Leicester is known to possess a goo: 
market, but Nottingham surpasses it in 
every respect, our market-place covering fiva 
acres of land. Then what has Leicester to 
compare with our great Goose Fair, which 
is renowned throughout the land? There 
is no feast in the whole of the three king- 
doms which at all approaches our famous 
Goose Fair, where ple gather from 
north, east, south, and west. 


“Nottingham is a Wicked Town,” asserts our Leicestershire Reader. 


bigger concerns than any in Nottingham, 
and we send our productions to all parts 
of the world. We are also predominant 
in elastic webbing, sending enormous 
quantities of web to China and Japan. In 
such industries as the manufacture of 
scientific instruments, we put Nottingham 
utterly to shame. 

Our municipal buildings, with their sur- 
roundings, are certainly superior to the 
squat, headless erection which the ene 
ham people euphoniously term their Guild- 
hall. Nottingham cannot enter into the | p 
lists with regard to such memorials as the 
Clock Tower, erected to the memory of our 
great citizen, Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester, and three others, 


Leicester is Bright. 
and Healthy. 


From a health standpoint, Leicester is 
far in advance of Nottingham. The town 
is cleancr, brighter, and better in every 
way, everything bein good and cheap. 
There are no such ‘inhenlthy rookeries in 
Leicester as are to be found in Nottingham, 
neither is there the same air of poverty 
about the people, as our standard of 
prosperity is much higher. 

The Nottingham streets are wretched 
in comparison with our own wide, well- 
lighted thoroughfares. 

To name our great citizens who bulk so 
largely on the nation’s roll of fame would 
take ag ath Nottingham’s would take 
lines. inal. Wolsey died and was 
buried in our Abbey. 

We beat Nottingham from the beauty of 
our surroundings, from our lovely walks 
and beautiful natural advantages. For 

In Saxon days, when Leicester was the | instance, the people of Nottingham would 
rapital of Mercia, Nottingham was an give their eyes to possess our old 
insignificant village. In the days of Good | promenade, the New Walk. This lovely 
Queen Bess we sent 2,000 men to Tilbury | thoroughfare is part of the Old Roman 
in order to assist in driving the Spanis Road, the “ Via Devena,” and is lined on 
invader from our shores. cither side with elms and other trecs. We 

In the very early days our staple industry |have far more public rks and open 
was stocking weaving. Nottingham has grounds ; our Abbey Park has no rival in 
tried its level best to gain the predominancy Nottingham, though it is only one of several, 
here, but has failed completely. To-day | being much smaller than the Western 
it is‘a fact which fills Nottingham wi Park, for instance, with its old woods. 
burning envy, that in hosiery we hold| Where Leicester is a perfectly respectable 
undisputed sway as the great city of the|town, Nottingham enjoys an urfenviable 
world, and we are rapidly attaining the | notoriety throughout the kingdom for 
same position with regard to boots. fastness, ranking in this respect as one of 

Our leading hosiery firms are much! the most wicked towns in the world. 


NOTE.—The Editor accepts no responsibility for an of the statements made in ths above articles. He has simply inserted the remarks of his corre spondents in full, 
neither cutting out nor adding to them. Next week : “Hull—Grimsby.” 


secluded corner. There are two reasons for this. One, | somehow I survived, and at a ycar old had grown to thice 
— jy ‘i that his delicate eyes cannot bear the light, the second, to | inches in length, and bad dropped down stream into 


LricesTer forms a compact and highly 
Intelligent community, the contrary being 
truo of Nottingham. While the latter 
place sprawls over nearly four times as 
much ground as our city, there is ay a 
slight difference in the population, w ile 
Leicester is a much more important city. 

In the last twenty-five years our city has 
more than doubled its population, although 
Nottingham, simply by gobbling up an area 
four times as great, has managed to come 
up to us in this respect. 

Historically, also, Leicester is of far 
greater importance than Nottingham, being 
the site of a Roman town with a military 
encampment holding 20,000 men. Here 
was a great Roman town with its villas, 
temples, theatres, and baths before Notting- 
ham was even a clearing in a forest. 

The great Emperor Hadrian held his 
court here when the Nottingham barbarians 
lived in caves on the site of what is now 
Nottingham, and ever since we have 
retained the predominancy. 

We possess the oldest stone inscription 
known in Britain, and. have churches 
which have existed from the earliest days, 
being on the sites of Roman temples. 

* We still have Roman arches which have 
stood for 2,000 years, marking the places 
of n sacrifices, near which is that 
quaint old street, “The Holy Bones.”* 


We are the 
Wosiery City. 


Then we have specimens of Roman 

vements nearly as old, and we have a 
ridge built near the spot where the last 
of the Plantagencts was interred after the 
Battle of Bosworth Field. 


trumpet. It is bigger, for instance, and, as & 
matter of fact, has doubled its population 


censuses. 

While Nottingham is progressing at such 
a rapid rate, it is the fact that Leicester 
has stood still for over a decade. The state 
of Leicester compared with Nottingham is 
shown by the thousands of empty 
houses to be found in that backward 
ace. 

Nottingham is a wideawake municipality, 
but Leicester is notorious as the home of 
Bumbledom, and for narrowness of views 
respecting every phase of life. Everything 
is most dully respectable and depressing 
about the Midland metropolis of Non- 
conformity, and its austerity is in remark- 
able contrast to the gaiety and brisk 
up-to-dateness of Nottingham. 

In energy and enterprise, Nottingham 
is admitted to leave Leicester far behind, 
there being a go and verve about our 
inhabitants which form a strong contrast to 
the come-day-go-day attitude of Leicester’s 
inhabitants. Everything about Leicester 
is mediocre and lackadaisical ; it is asleep— 
though no Beauty. 


Our Lace Workers 
are Famous. 


Nottingham people are light-hearted and 
gay, where Leicester people are surly and 
sullen, indeed Nottingham has been well 
termed the Paris cf the Midlands. Contrast 
the difference between our womenfolk 
and those of Leicester ; our lace workers are 
renowned as containing in their ranks some 
of the most beautiful and ladylike of their 
sex. 

In every kind of beauty Nottingham is 
far ahead of Leicester. Compare Leices- 
ter’s strects with our magnificent new 
boulevards, of which we are naturally 
proud, with our splendid promenades, 
especially the one by the side of the Trent ; 
Leicester has not a street to approach our 
Long Row. 

We have such glorious woods and forests 
at hand as are unknown in Leicester, 
woods where Robin Hood and his merry 
men roamed. Sherwood Forest extends 
from Nottingham to the Dukeries, while all 
around are places of the greatest beauty 


gain protection from the hosts of enemies that feast upon deeper waters, where food was more plentiful. 1 could 
kind now safely tackle caddis, water bectles, and water snails, 


ve brothers and sisters. behind a stone waiting for flies when a luscious-lookins 

Luckily for me, I got the best place, right up in a niche | March Brown drifted across, . I snapped it, and instantly 
so narrow that even a minnow could not reach me. My | something sharp pierced my lip, and I was switched out 
companions were not so fortunate. Minnows and other | of the water. 


As for me, I found refuge under a good-sized stone, and | and grew rapidly. 
by A Frou t there remained, huddled up with two score or more of my One day during my second summer of life I was lying 


\ was Hatched early one February, and have Learnt how 


<es al faba 
to Evade the Snares of Eels, Kingfishers, and Men. small fish swallowed them one by one, and fierce, ugly- “ Bah, a wretched six-incher ! ” oried the angler, and 
looking dragon fly larve caught and tore them to pieces. | pitched me contemptuously back. Jt was a cruel lesson, 
Liven all my life in this pool? Good gracious, no! Even caddis worms, which nowadays form one of my | buta useful one. Never since that awful day have I taken 
There is as much difference between this fine deep pool | pet delicacies, devoured some of us. At the end of fivo | a fly without looking twice to see whether a stcel barb was 
and the one in which I first saw light as there is between | weeks there were barely a dozen survivors. hidden in its tail. 


my two-pound, crimson-s tted self and the wretched By this time our yoke sacs were absorbed, our fins had 
litule = wlevin® which bl the guise in which I first | grown, and we had begun to look like fish. I felt hungry, Herons Cannot Catch Me. . of tat 
appeared from the egg. | and instinct drove me to leave my shelter and search for | . In the following year I had gained a length of 6" 
Trout nurseries, you must understand, are to be found food, inches, and now for the first time began to work up sires 
only in the small tributaries of the big river. The most} Grubbing for Fcoa | Paty a fierce battle with another x ‘ zt ted os 
suitable nesting place is a gravelly shallow. There the | Tiny insects, so small ‘that our human eye Id need ory ed ise aed gin oy a ee Ee nail 
male fish digs out a trench with his snout, imwhich the | paid 1 your human eye would need | we parted company, and, taking advantage of 4 sn 
ak gnifying glass to sec them, formed my first meals ; | flood, I dropped far down into the main river, and foun 
female lays her small round eggs. The male then covers | water fleas and young water shrimps were tried and found | th It be : . Ib ained 
them up, and they are left to the harsh mercies of chance. tasty ‘and by eo t ine 1 eas two cabin ol E sr strong eset neath the gnarled willow, where 1 have remali 
My Early Days. enough to tackle my old enemies, the caddis worms. Here I live in comparative safety. The water is too 
Trout oggs take about three months to hatch, and the By this time I was past the alevin stage, and had | deep for the trout’s worst foc, the heron, and the on* 
young fish appear in February. When I wriggled out of become a fry, a big-headed little creature who spent his | enemy I have to fear is the nimble otter. More than one 
my shell I was a tiny, ugly, little “ alevin,” with a big| whole life between grubbing for food and running from | I have had to fly for my life from his powerful jaws, but =0 
yoke sac attached to the under part of my body. Young | danger. In the middle waters my own big relations were | far I have successfully eluded bis pressing attentions. 
trout do not begin to feed until they are four or five | my worst encmies, always ready to snap me up. At the ‘As for the lures of man, I despise them all. Flies from 
weeks old, and during that time they absorb and are bottom the hungry eel was an ever-present danger, while | blue uprights to alders I know them all. Spinning 
poncebet by the oily matter contained in the yoke | if I poo to the sarate ve ay ge poe pon minnows f oe at. Even the ona bu? eee 
i was ing about, waiting for the chance of a meal. charms when from his wrigglia rotrude the tamt'« 
The first impulse of a newly-hatched trout is to seek some | There was never a day but had its narrow escapes, but | metal barbs, ae ' ee 


Leicester and Nottingham readers, the Fresh Air Fund hopes to give seven thousand Leicester and Nottingham children a day's 
glorious boliday thie year. The nicest way to bury the hatchet is to send along your ninepences to belp pay for them. 
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CHAPTER TEN. 


Markham Nearly Capitulates. 
?” asked Jimmy, eagerly 


“Wrat does that mean 


ing the cryptic note. 
wot ing, nay dose fellow,” said Markham, “ except that 


Tm going to see Mrs. van Dean to-morrow. 
His voice hardened a little. 
“Don’t fail to see that that advertisement reaches the 
Morwine Post in time,” he said. Then he began to dress for 
lay. : 
ere knew well enough that he must obey his employer's 
behests. He turned to obey his orders now, but before he 
went he spoke once more to Markham. ; . 
“Leslie,” he said, ** 1 don't know when you're fooling and 
when you're not. I want to talk to you—really I do, old 
man—and if you're not going home, where are you going 
o stop?” 
as Ghana Hotel. Please get my bags down there.” 
“Right-o! But is it because of that?’ Jimm pointed 


towards Markham’s breast, where the note lay folded up in 


his friend’s pocket. a 
“Yes,” said Markham shortly, “it is.” 
Markham being successful in his metier of actor-manager, 

was always able to command that triumph which follows in 

the footsteps of the successful man. 

That night the audience rose at him. The people forgavo 
his absence, forgave his erratic wanderings, and gave him a 
great welcome. . 

Markham, as he bowed to them at the fall of the curtain, 
wondered on how many more nights he would receive their 
applause, for, at last, hoe was truly perplexed and anxious. 
He had seen the full array of Cleo van Dean’s friends. He 
had witnessed the control she held over them, and understood 
to the full the lengths to which they were prepared to go. 

He had realised, too, that these riends of Clco’s—men of 
his own breeding and class and acquaintance — were afraid. 
They were afraid of Cleo's enemics. Who were her enemies ? 
Up to the present he had encountered none of them. Nor 
could he recall any instance which sug ested their real and 
actual existence. That is to say, he could recollect no happon- 
ing which justified the fears of Cleo and her friends except 
the airenge marenig of tho shabby man in Park Street, who 
bad told him that Cleo was a woman of death. 

Who was that shabby man? Markham was still speculat- 
ing on this point as he left the theatre. He had instructed 
Jimmy to send his bags to the Grand Hotel and had arranged 
to meet Jimmy there. Suddenly, and for some motive 
which he could not explain, he decided to change his plans. 

He turned southwards, strolled alon the Strand, and 
finally walked up Chancery Lane. ‘rom the District 
Messenger Office in Chancery Lane he dispatched a note to 
Jimmy Britton at the Grand Hotel, saying that he would not 
turn up that night. 

‘After that Markham, without any luggage, turned into a 
small hotel off Fleet Street, and there slept the night. 

In the morning he awoke fresh, keen, and vigorous. He 
ecented battle, and was glad that the field of 
battle was near. 

Once again he resorted to the District 
Messenger Office and sent Cleo van Dean a 
note to say that ho would call at four o'clock. 
But so suspicious had his mind become in 
every way, that he gave orders that the note 
was not to be dispatched until two o'clock. 
By so doing he knew that he ran a risk of 
missing Cleo. At the same time he was obviating 1 
the risk that his visit would be prepared for. 
And he did not know what he was going forth (iii 
to meet. 

At luncheon time he went down into the | 
City, and in an oak-settled chop house, 
frequented by stockbrokers and commercial f 
people, he ate, with great gusto, a steak, and fg 
afterwards a toasted cheese. He drank a qf 
sufficient quantity of beer to aid digestion. 
Thereafter he started to stroll on foot to 
Regent's Park—to stroll towards that great 
mansion which a Marquisate was too poor to 
Fupport, but which six weeks before had become 
the abiding place of Cleo van Dean, and had 
almoss immediately afterwards come to be 
known as the House of the Siren. 

Essex House was one of those half-2-dozen 
lone mansions which are dotted about that 
curious circular thoroughfare which envelops 
the Botanical Gardens. 

., Markham, as he tumed up towards the 
Inner Circle” from Baker Strect, glanced 

here and there. 

He was conscious tha he was dealing with 
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PEOPLE YOU WILL MEET. 

Mrs. Cleo van Dean is a rich American widow and adventuress who possesses tho cherished gifts of beauty, wealth, and 
fascination. When sho comes to London, men flozk to her side, and sho is responsible for numerous scandals and broken- 
off engagements. ‘There is an air of mystery surroanding the houso which she rents in Regent’s Park, and it earns for itself 

the title of ‘‘ The House of the Siren.” 

Leslie Markham: A popular London actor-manager who is keenly interested in hunting down criminals. His interest in 
Cleo is first aroused when ha reads how an infatuated young Guardsman gave his life in order to save hers. He purposely 
meets Cleo and decides to watch her as he thinks she is a dangerous woman. 

Lord Keaway: A young fellow who is foully murdered at the Albany by Christopher Hollfour.t. Both are admirers of 
Cleo, and, as Markham has seen Hollfoard rush ovt of the building, stained with blood, he taxes him with tho crime. 
Hollfourd does not deny it, and asserts that he cut a sign, it might be either a twisted heart or a C, behind Kenway’s eir 
Ms a wang : Cleo’s enemies. He alco insists that Cleo has been greatly wronged, anl before Markham can stop him he 
shoots himeelf. 

Dr. Vantini is a mysterious Ttalian and Cleo’s own dcctor. 

The Duke of Bury, Frank Beauville, and the German Baron ven Steinheim seem to be loyally attach-d to 
Cleo in a deep, mysterious way. 

Hilda, the Duchess of Bury: One of Markham’s young friends whom he vows to assist when he se:s how the Duke is 
infatuated with Cleo. 

Inspector Coates of Scotland Yard: The detective who takes up the cases of Konway and Hollfourd. 

7 mnanhy Mfan;: An unknown character who wurns Markham to bs on his guard against Cleo, as she is a woman of 

eath. 

Last week’s chapters tell how Markham interrupts a strange mecting which takes place, at the dead of night, in a thicket 
cloce to the Duke of Bury’s Hertfordshire residence. 

The gathering comprises Cleo, the Duke himsslf, Frank Beauville, the Baron von Sts inheim, Dr. Vantini, and several 
others; allare armed. The German Baron wants to put Markham to death for spying on them, and this might have been 
carrie] into effect, but for Dr. Vantini intervening. owever, on the way back to the house, the Duke tells Markham that 
they have decided to the him a week in which to become Cleo’s friend. . 

The following day Markham retaras to London, and his theatre. Tue first thing his manager, Jimmy Britton, gives him isa 
Gisreputable-looking note. It reads: ‘Cleo van Dean has given es a, week in which to become her friend. Advertice in 
_to-morrow’s Mornin@ Post, under the initials ‘ L. M.’ that you wil i i i 

Markham types out the following cryptic reply an ask; Britton to put it in the Post: ‘'* L. M.’ doesn’t care to be either 
friend or foe. He will pursue his own course in spite of threats.” 


between which at present he stepped so warily and circum- Markham was informed that Mrs. van Dean was in the 
spectly. garden, and he followed the man across the great marble hall 

He came to the great gates of Essex House, guarded on | into a vast a artment sct about with statues and curious 
either side by a lodge, and passed through them unchallenged. furniture, in the midst of which there played a fountain. 

He walked up tho long and gloomy drive, a sudden turn The man led the way on into a vinery. When he was 
at the top of which revealed the big, white painted house. half way through the vinery Markham saw a figure approach- 

To the outward appearance it was commonplace enough. ing him. It was Doctor Vantini. 

It was just a squat, square, half-urban, half-country mansion. rhe doctor was as pale a3 ever, and his black brows were 
It was the sort of house one might have looked for in tho | knitted or ela as though in distress. ° 

park of some great estate in the country. But to a mind as How do you do ?” said the doctor in his a’most faultless 
appreciative of detail as Markham’s it was obvious that the | E lish. ‘* Mrs. van Dean will be very pleased to see you.” 
dirtiness of the almost new white paint of the house and the Markham was struck by the fact that as soon as the doctor 
sootiness of the trecs about it betokened London. had loomed in sight the footman who was his escort had 

Essex House had always been a sinister place. Its reputa- fallen back. 
tion was evil. The marquis who had lived in it before its The doctor and Markham stood quite alone in the vinery. 
present owner had been of dissolute and extravagant habits, “Mr. Markham,” said the doctor, with meaning, after 
and during the dead marquis’ tenancy of his “* house in town % | Markham had returned his greeting, ‘I must ask you to 
there had been ugly rumours of extraordinary orgies and | refrain from touching on topics of an exciting nature with 
even disappearances beneath its roof. Mrs. van Dean. ‘The heat is very oppressive, and her nerves 

Following the traditions that while one generation “‘ lives,’’ | are quite upset.” 
the next starves, the marquis who now enjoyed the title, a Markham nodded, and followed the doctor into the garden. 
quiet and retiring man, had been unable to atiord the upkeep | There, under the beech-trec, he found Cleo lying in a hammock. 
of so colossal a place. Indeed, the advent of Mra. van Dean | She was languid and yet perfectly cheerful. 
and her millions had been exceedingly welcome to the estate. “ At last!” she cricd, with aillay in her eyes, as Markham 

The day was warm, and the great doors of Essex House | approached, and she held out a slim, white hand. 
stood open. Markham walked up the steps and passed Markham took it and held it in his own, and stood looking 
wee F the doors. down at the woman swaying just to and fro in the hammock. 

Half-a-dozen footmen came forward to meet him, and to | Certainly sho was gloriously beautiful. It was with an 
the outward eye they betrayed no unusual sign. But when | effort that he restrained an cxtra throb of his pulses. 
he spoke to the man who relieved him of his hat and stick, Cleo roused herself. 

Markham was conscious that the voice which answered his “My dear Mr. Markham,” she cried gaily, ‘ you mustn't 
inquiry as to whether Mra. van Dean were at home bore a | hold my hand so awkwardly. Dr. Vantini will tell you that 
distinct trace of American origin. it’s the custom of visitors to this house to kiss my hand when 
they sec’ me.” 

r. Vantini smiled in his black beard. 

And Markham, impelled by some inscrut- 
able impulse, stooped and kissed Cleo’s hand. 

Then the doctor turned away, and thcy 
found themselves alone. : 

** Well,” said Cleo, with a little sigh as though 
of satisfaction, ‘‘ you've come to see me ut 
last. ‘I'ell me why you have come?” . 

“Because I was threatened,” said Ma:kh.m 
simyly, but with a simplicity born of design. 

“Because you were threatencd ?” Cleo, 
with a sudden movement, twisted hersclt 
upright in the hammock, Ict her fect down to 
the ground, and leant forward. Her face had 
suddenly become white, and her eyes weie 
staring with a tense, frightened look. 

“Because you were threatened ? ” she 
echoed. ‘ Who threatened you? Why wee 
you threatened ?” 

Markham remembered the warning that 
Dr. Vantini had given him, and half repented 
his words, 

But the alarm in the face of the woman 
before him made his curiosity so sharp that ho 
resolved, whatever the consequences, to ¢9 
straight to the point. 

“T was threatened,” he said, “ by a curios 
note saying that if I became your friend I 
should only have a week to live.” 
~ * Ah.” Cleo drew in a deep breath. And 
what have you decided to do?” she asked. 

“Nothing,” said Markham. *“ Indeed,” ha 
went on phentlyt almost brutally, ‘* you ha.l 
better understand that I bave not come hers 


people possessed of vast resources, and every Markham looked round to see three shabby men close by, while three more were coming te announce that I propose to be your frien a 


man and woman he met might possibly be an 
agent of one or other of those opposing forces, 


- Famous statesmen and soldiers, 


e 


from the left and ancther three from the right. nor to tell you that I am to be your cnemy. 


authors and artists, clerica and comedians, have helped the Fresb Air Fund. Will you? 
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lithe and active. These were not broke 
ing, but strong men in the isguise of VK 

At that moment the Shabby Man gave two more sha 
whistles of three notes each. It was his turn for act ior 
He seized Markham by the arm with a grip that 
gee him, and swung him round. ‘ 
. Markham was uneaay at what might he ha i 
his back, but he had, however, ey option lee ie ok 
uhead. And there, converging on the cross-roads, were 
six other shabby men. Three came from the left-hand 
turning and three from the npn. 

The Shabby Man at Markham’s side held up a finger 
and the six ‘men halted and remained clustered togetier 
in the light of the street-lamp. 

‘‘ What do you think of that, Mr. Markham?” asked 
the Shabby Man. -“ What do you think of that? I fancy 
that you will have to sgree that you have been out. 
manceuvred—out-generalled.”” 

Markham, though he was ashamed of the movement 
was constrained to pas back over his shoulder. Ti:5 
three shabby men behind him had halted at a little dis- 
tance, and were standing motionless and silent. 


am here because the whole of the atmosphere about you 
seems to reek with mystery, and, I almost think, peril; and- 
I love both mystery and peril.” 

Cleo searched Markham’s face, with a gaze which un- 
doubtedly suggested that she would read his most inmost 
thoughts. But she must have found only hardness or, at 
least, unemotion in his thoughts, for she suddenly fell back 
into the hammock again and gave a little la fh. 

“ Quite so, Mr. Markham,” she said. “I fully understand. 
Meantime, I want you to remember that you did not come 
here at my invitation but of your.own volition. I. will not 
disguise the fact that I have both friends and enemies. With 
my friends I can discuss things ; with my enemies I can deal. 
You -are neither friend nor enemy. You are mercly an 
interloper, who is present from motives of curiosity. I do 
not think it’s possible for you to become my enemy. Ido 
not thmk you are ready to become my friend ; but, until you 
_ become either my friend or my enemy, you will learn nothing 
more‘from me. Let us be content to talk small talk.” 

Markham was baffled and chagrined. 

“<¥t is possible,” he said, “ that I’m only an impudent 
interloper who is present from motives of curiosity, but you 
must remember that I came here because I wish to have my 
curiosity satisfied. I’m not such a fool that I cannot realise | 
you are in desperate straits.” 

Cleo got out of the hammock. 

“Mr. Markham,” she said, “ it is none of my business to 
satisfy your curiosity. I want you to remember that two 
nights ago I saved your life. ; 

** Now, as an anti-climax,”” she added, with a laugh, ‘‘ we 
will have ‘tea.” 

She pushed the button of an electric bell, half-hidden in 
the grass, with her foot, and when a servant appeared she” 
bade him summon Dr. Vantini. 

Markham knew that he was defeated, and accepted his 
dcfeat with all the grace which he could summon. 

Yet, though he was defeated, his obstinacy was strong, 
and he resolved ‘that he would outeit Dr. Vantini. 

But the doctor stayed on and on. 

Dusk grew into darkness. 

At last the doctor rose. : 

“J must dress for dinner,” ‘he saic. 

But though his words nuggnsted that he should depart, 
his eyes, bent on those of Cleo, suggested that he should 
remain. Cleo, however, dismissed him. . 

: Markham watched the doctor disappear into the shadows, 
and then rose in his turn to go. 

“Good-bye,” he said curtly, and held out his hand to 
Mrs. van Dean. : 

Mrs. van Dean raised herself from the hammock and came 
towards him in the gloom. 

“Why not stop for dinner ? » ghe asked. ‘‘ You're not 
dressed, but that doesn’t matter.” : 

“Thank you very much,” said Markham coldly, “ but I 
would rather go.” : 

“Why?” There was a note of passionate entreaty in 
Cleo’s voice. 

“ Because I am an impudent interloper. Because I am 
not your friend, and because Tam not yourenemy. Because 

- I am simply here to pry and to peep.” ‘ 

“And you will learn nothing,” said Mrs. van Dean, in a 
voice which was very tremulous. . 

“Maybe,” said Markham, and shrugged his shoulders. 

Suddenly Mrs. van Dean swept towards him and caught 
at the lapels of ‘his coat. She pressed against him and lifted 
up her face towards Markham, and her breath came thick 
and fast. 

Markham looked down and almost lost his self-control. 
Cleo’s face was so infinitely sad, 50 infinitely pleading. 

He drew away from her roughly. 

“Mrs. van Dean,” he said, “I distrust you. I think I do 
more than that.” 

“Mr. Markham,” cried Cleo, “ believe me, and it’s a great 
sacrifice for me to say so, I want you more than any man in 
the world for my friend. Won't you be my friend ?” 

For a moment Markham hesitated. If he promised fealty, 
he would ‘have to take this woman on trust. When once his 
wont was given, he was committed—and committed to 

at ? 

Cleo-saw the hesitancy in his face ; the heavy lids of her 
eyes faltered, and ‘her glance to Markham was as the glance 
of a snake. And the hardening of Cleo’s eyes hardened 
Markham’s heart. 

“ Good-night,” he said, and walked away. 

“Tf you leave me now,’ Cleo called after him, and her voice 
was soit and pleading, ‘* you are losing everything.” 

Markham walked on. 

“You ‘fool !”” cried Oleo, in a harsh, bitter voice. ‘“* You 

. are losing everything, losing your life.” 

Markham walked on. 

‘Then Cleo came running up behind him and caught him 
again by the arm. 

“Dear,” she cried, ‘‘ dear, don’t you know that I want 
you for my friend above everyone else in the world ?” 

Markham halted and hesitated. The horrible abyss, the 
depths of which he knew so little, was so near, the plunge - 
was 80 easy. 

A bat swung past him in the darkness—a swift, black 
shadow, illusive, unnatural. And the passing of the bat 
geemed to him a symbol. 

He would follow no creature of darkness such as Cleo. 

Again he shook her off and walked on towards the house. 

It eeemed to him that he heard a sob. He shut his ears 
and went on his way. 

He passed through the house and marched out of it down 
the drive. He wondered why he was so ashamed, why he 

ossessed such a terrible feeling of guilt. At one moment 

he could not understand how ho had had the heart to inflict 
sruelty upon a woman who needed help. ‘The next he thanked 

God that ‘he had escaped a great danger which he could not 

understand. 

It was with the latter reflection that he passed through the 
| gates and turned towards Baker Street. 

n out of the shadows there flitted a shadow blacker 
than the rest. It was a living shadow which extended an 
arm and placed it against Markham’s breast to.stay his 


him, went forward and peered into the face of the man who 
is way. 

‘And, with a leap in his heart, he recognised the shabby 

man who had warned him that Cleo was a woman of death. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN. 


the question that was uppermost was this—was this 
shabby, broken, battered, and, seemingly, drink-sodden, 
waif the enemy of whom Cleo and her. riends stood in 
such mortal terror?! 

Markham remembered Cleo’s sudden alarm when he had 
mentioned his meeting with the Shabby Man. If this were 
her enemy then surely there were little to dread. 

He reached out a strong hand, brushed the Shabby : 
Man's arm aside, and gripped him by the coat. e Nine,’’ said the Shabby Man at Markham’s side. ‘‘[ 

“Not so fast, my friend,” said Markham. “It seems | think you said nine might induce you to capitulate. If, 
to me that you take liberties.” ‘| however, you feel equal t» more than nine, you shall have 

The Shabby Man laughed. __ 4] a dozen of us to cope with, or fifteen, or eighteen—I caro 

“Pardon me,” said the Shabby Man, shuffling a little | not how many.” . 
closer, and peering up into Markham’s face, ‘‘ Pardon me, “Thank you,” said Markham quietly, “I think I hive 
but I fear that you mistake the situation.” , had sufficient demonstration of your powers.” 

‘All Markham’s senses were alert, and he noticed with The Shabby Man shrugged his stooping, bedraggled 
quick interest the refined accent of the ‘broken creature shoulders and chuckled again. 
before him. He marvelled, too, at the confident and “ This, mf dear sir,” he said, in an airy way, waving 
jronical ring in this waif of the night’s voice. Could this | is but the slightest indication of what I can do." 

broken creature after all be @ person of power?” . Suddenty he drew near to Markham again and stared 

Markham did not despise even the wildest theory which | up into his face. 
| might prove ‘helpfal. : : “Mr, Markham,” he added, in a warning voice, ‘* you 

Suddenly the staggeria thought came home to him. ‘| are playing the fool, and playing the fool very badly.” 
Was this the individual who had put that strange warning Markham stared back at the strange man steadily. 
in the Mornino Post? There was no wavering in Markham’s glance, but his 

He voiced his wonderment instantly : , heart felt chilled. He knew that he had more ta 

“Tell me,”’ he said, still retaining hig gtip on the 


learn, and resolved to learn it quickly. He preferred to 
lapels of the man’s coat, “ did you put that advertisement | know the worst of things at once. 

in the Mornino Post warning me that if I decided to “©Oh,” he said casually, “ and may I ask how?” 
become Mrs. van Dean's friend I should not have a week “You will have to excuse my speaking plainly to you 
to live?—for that, I take it, was the meaning of that | here, Mr. Markham,” the Shabby Man made answer, 
advertisement.”” ‘but unfortunately I do not propose to run any risks by 

The Shabby Man nodded his head and chuckled. ‘‘ Yes," | exhibiting myself with you in public. Besides, as 1 am 
he said, ‘‘ that advertisement wae mine.” dressed at sent, I could hardly expect you to invite 

“Ft geems to me,” Markham answered, “that you are | me to the Club or ‘to the ‘Carlton. 

a rather sorry kind of enemy to fear.’" . “It's a dark night,” he went on, “ and not an over: 

“You think so?" The Shabby Man’s voice grew | pléasant night, but I’m afraid that what we have to siy 
harsh and sharp. ‘“ You think 90, do you—ch? Well, we | to each other must be said here.’’ 
will see. “© Go on,” said Markham. 

“Look here, Mr. Markham,” he went on, ‘the sooner “You have thought,’’ began the Shabby Man, “‘th:t f 
you and I come to a plain understanding the better for | was alone and friendless. ou have at least seen that [ 
both of us. You think that I drifted up against you that | am not -without_support. Doubtless, also, you imagine th:'. 
night outside the Duke of Bury’s house in Park-street, | 1 am poor. Tere, again, however, you make a mistake 
after you had shown Mrs. van Dean to her carriage? I | if you suppose any such thing. The enemies of Cleo va" 
did not drift there. I did not meet you by accident, but | Dean have limitless purses, and mine is the most limitle-« 
‘by design. I -was told you would be there, and I knew, of | of all. I daresay you think because Mrs. van Dean hus 
course, that Mrs. van Dean would claim you at once.” gathered about her a few Dukes and Earls and Ambassa- 

“Ah,” said Markham, ‘ and who told you?” dors and wealthy soldiers and the like, men who have 

“Who told me?" cried the Shabby Man, and there | sworn themselves into her service, that her defences 
was mockery in his voice, ‘‘ who told me? Why, my men, | against her enemies are very sure and sound. That would 
of course.” be to make another mistake. 

“ Your men! ” Markham looked at the Shabby Man “Mind,” the Shabby Man continued, ‘I feel that the 
with growing interest. time has come to speak plainly, and I shall reveal to you 
__‘ ¥es, my men,” came the answer. ‘ I do not blame you | in the next few minutes a great deal which I think wii 
if you think me merely a shabby person without money astonish you. I went you to know, then, that Mrs. van 
and without resources. But that’s a mistake which should | Dean’s enemies are infinitely more powerful than Mrs. vai 
not be allowed to continue. I gave you a week in which | Dean’s friends, and, up to the present, they have been 
to make up your mind whether you cared to live or to | able to outwit her self-styled champions. 
die. I am in a position to rescind that decision at any « Of course, it must seem a mighty strange thing to you 
moment. You are entirely in my hands. It rests upon that there should be going ‘on in London a sort of secret 
my pleasure whether you so much as live the night. war over and about a woman whose life is as mysterions, 

arkham laughed. The cool audacity of the man who | and whose reputation is as evil, as that of Mrs. van Dean 
had accosted him struck his imagination, and, at the | But who made the war? Her friends? Certainly not! 
same time, awakened in him an answering chord of bratal | Her enemies made the war, and her friends are trying to 
candour. defend her. They will defend her in vain. Mrs. van Dean 


“You are certainly amusing,” said Markham. ‘' Does 


“And I—I—"—the Shabby Man's voice rose to half a 
shriek—‘“I shall kill her. In the long run I shall have 
a Hr 

‘Markham, though shaken, stood stock-still, steadfastly 
staring at the excited face of the battered man before lim. 

“Goon,” the said coldly. ‘Go on.” 

The Shabby agro into calm again. 

“ Oh, geal the said, “I will go on. And there's 4 
good deal more to say. But first, Mr. Markham, I war’ 

“ou to reconsider your decision as to becoming Cleo van 
Paat’a friend. 1 will drop threats. I would urge up" 
‘you—to use o rting phrase—that you are backing the 
wrong horse. You are siding with wrong against righ’ 
Cleo van Dean’s enemies -are her enemies because of th» 
wrongs they ‘have suffered. If you knew—oh, if you on'/ 
‘knew—the history of that woman, you would not hesitats 
for a.second.”” 

“ Pardon me,” interrupted Markham, “but Iehould. T 
| should do more than hesitate until I had probed your 
history to the bottom.” 

“That,” rejoined the Shabby Man, “ you shall never 
do. Has Cleo van Dean told you of herself? Do y™ 
think she dare tell you of herself? Of course not—of course 


a child, and I fancy it would take half-a-dozen of your 
men to even so much as detain me.” 

“ How many did you say?” asked the Shabby Man, 
ben an air of eager interest. ‘Did you say half-a- ; 

ozen?” ‘ 

“T said hhalf-a-dozen,” repeated Markham stolidly. 
eae Weanl the Shay ote “Excellent. That is 

‘ing. ‘ou ou prepared to capitulate to nine— 
cine eas men like myself? ”” 

Markham shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ That remaing to be 
seen,” he said. “ First of all, I should strongly advise 

ou to produce your nine comrades.” 

“Not comrades,” the Shabby Man rapped ont, “not 
comrades—but my servants. 

“Look about you,” he continued sharply. “ Ahead of 
you the road is dark. That lamp can just show you the 
tross-roads. I may bo a mean-looking megician, but, at 
the same time, I can, ina mall way, work miracles.” 

Again Markham grew alert—almost uneasy. 

He had Icoked full into the Shabby Man's face, and 
found it determined. It did not look nearly so battered 
or so broken as he had at first imagined it. 

The Shabby Men for his part placed two dirty fingers 
betweon his ill-shaven lips and whistled sharply in three 
peculiar notes, 

“Look behind you, Mr. Markham!"" he cried. 

Now Markham was not of a mind to be taken off his 
guard in this way. ‘“ Yes,” he replied. “I will look if 
‘you will look too.” _ 

He seized the Shabby Man by the arm and swung him 
round. Then, to his astonishment, he saw coming out of 
the darkness ahead of them three figures—the figures of 
three shabby men. 

But though their clothes were magged and soiled, 
Markham, even in the gioom, was able to detect the fact 
that the bodies which their shabby clothes covered were 


not! 

“No, Mr, Markham, you will ‘earn nothing from her 
Any more than you will learn anything from me. Whi'!: 
ever side you choose to fight, you will have to fight in the 

ik ” 


‘in that caso,” said Markham scornfully, “Ta” 
afraid that there is little doubt as to whose cause T should 


«Have a care, Mr, Markham,” said the Shabby Man, 
with anger in his voice. “T have but to raise my hand 
and you are a dead man.” * 4b gh 

“Then do it,” said Markham bluntly. “Do if @ 
once. You cannot coerce me by threats.” 


saree 
P arkham, always desirous to sce what danger confronted (Another instalment next 
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years will give place to a 
design upon the side of the 


te h, Edward VII. 
When Wealthy Men Have Stolen Money in Order to 1 there gp a 
Give it Away to the Poor. 
personal taste on the part 


ymm of Parisian jewellers is rosecuting Sister | jj whichever he 
avila for the recovery of a sum of £14,000-worth of Ring chogent ¥ umber 
jewels which, they declare, she obtained from them 
upon credit and then pawned. Several other business 
firms have followed the lead of the first, and it is said 
that the total amounts claimed exceed £100,000. 

Sister Candide is a Sister of Charity famous in France 
for her good works. She has established two great con- 
sumptive hospitals, several free dispensaries, and a 
number of other charitable institutions out of the proceeds 
of her successful begging. : . 

When she was arrested the magistrate sent detectives 
to search her rooms, but they found nothing of any value, 
and it is known that the lady's own personal expenses 
are and have been of the smallest. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the money which 
she has obtained by what are, apparently, an extensive 
series of frauds, has been used entirely in the upkeep of 
the homes, and in other works of charity. 

Her case, curious as it is, is not unique. About eight 
years ago the cashier of the French faculty of medicine 
was arrested for being £700 short in his accounts. It 
was proved at his trial that he led the simplest of lives, 
never drank anything stronger than milk, and that his 
salary of £150 more than sufficed for all his wants. 


They All Live in Paris. 

He was, however, of so charitable a nature that he seems 
to have found it impossible to resist appeals. He had 
given away every penny of his own income that he could 
spare, and then stolen to find more for his dependents. 

Paris seems to be the home of this type of criminal. 
Only a few months ago the most pular man in a certain 
charming little suburb of the French capital was led 
away to prison, and imagine the amazement of his neigh- 
bours when they heard that he was the hero of a number 
of daring burglaries ! 

This man had posed for years as a local philanthropist, 
his name being at the head of all subscription lists. Nor 
does it appear that he had done this sort of thing simply 
to throw the police and others off the scent. After he 
was arrested numbers of people testified to secret acts of 
benevolence upon his part. Undoubtedly he had the 
true instinct of charity. 

Five years ago a number of charitable organisations 
in York received anonymous gifts varying from five to 
fifty pounds. There was no clue to the mysterious donor, 
and there might never have been, had not the whole 
thing come out in the examination of a man who had 
suddenly gone bankrupt. 

This man had not only given away all he possessed, 
but had left his bills unpaid in order to have more mone, 
to distribute. A stranger case can hardly be imagined, 
for, as we have said, all his gifts were anonymous, and he 
could not, therefore, have been inspired by the desire for 
notoriety which is at the bottom of so many similar 
offences. 

The absolute antithesis of this case was seen when Mr. 
Peter Van Vlissengen, the well-known Chicago philan- 
thropist, was arrested in September, 1908, charged with 
the forgery of mortgages to the extent of about £220,000. 

Van Vlissengen had risen from bank messenger to bank 
manager in less than twenty years, and was known far 
and wide for his great gifts to charitable associations 
and churches. 


A Picture Show of a Suicide. 


He could have lived more than comfortably upon his 
honest earnings, yet preferred to perpetrate extensive 
forgeries apparently for the sole reason of posing as a 
philanthropist. At his trial he confessed that he had 
effected the forgeries by the aid of a powerful electric 
lamp under a glass cover on his desk. This rendered the 
documents transparent and enabled him to trace the 
signatures. 

Crime for charity’s sake includes at least one case of 
self murder. A tradesman of Trelon, having lost all his 
money, was anxious to have something to leave to a 
relative. He, therefore, hired a cinematograph machine, 
and having focussed it and set it running, sat down in 
= oe x ad deliberately blew his brains out. 

e a letter requesting the company to pay to his 
relative the vane wt the aaial Lt » waren, the 
police very naturally confiscated the rolls, and morbid 
sight-seers were rob of a hideous sensation. 

Some time ago Sir Albert de Rutzen had before him an 
old man charged with begging. The lice gave evidence 
that this was not the first offence, gral the man was fined. 
Afterwards it came out that this poor, dilapidated old 
beggar had once been a very wealthy man, but had given 


away everything he Bosseneet. 
One gift alone had been a sum of £5,000 to a church. 


The amazing part of it is that he was still devoting most 
of the proc of his begging to charity, keeping only 
enough to buy the barest necessaries. 


The reason is this : 


regulations, but bronze and 


its face value, it is allowed 


my brother.” 


“Tm just giving you a 


martyrs. Why, the way 


awful.” 


ear. 

- Everybody hopes that 
successful, and he himself 
back until he has reached 
a part of King Edward’s 


experience of conditions in 
men who made the trip w 


have been purchased in M 


of which great things are 


Wolseley Tool and Motor 


“ caterpillar” used by the 
Achain runs round the 


of Norway it appeared to 


sledges. It possesses no 


when necessary. There is 
the cold air will prevent 


engine is inclosed, 


Send ninepence to the Hon. Sec. Fresh Air Fund, “ 
; give some deserving c 


THE KING AND THE COINAGE. 


Nor all at once, but in the course of time, the coinage 
to which we have become accustomed during the past ten 


Sovereign is governed by certain rules. 
For instance, the head must be in profile. The reason 
of this is that the head must look to right and left in 


alternate reigns. Queen Victoria looked to the left, our Special Duties Which King George has to Attend to in 


Georgo V. will, like his grandmother, 
Apart from this, the designs are entirely a matter of 


artist has sittings an submits several designs. 


whether the crown shall be shown or not. 

The earlier portraits of Queen Victoria show the crown 
alone, the later ones—after the Jubilee of 1887—the crown 
and veil. King Edward preferred a design without the 
crown. It is to be hoped that King George will revert to 
his grandmother’s custom, and again wear the crown. 


Hindus and Mchammedans, both, are shocked by seeing 
the portrait of their ruling monarch bare-headed. The 
coins of King Edward caused something approaching a 
scandal in India and our other Eastern possessions. 

Gold coins show the change in design more rapidly than 
silver or copper. Sovereigns and half sovereigns are 
automatically withdrawn from circulation by the Mint 


in thesame way. Since it is not equiva 


for purposes of circulation. 

Already gold coins of Queen Victoria are becoming com- 
paratively rare, while there are still in circulation silver 
coins of William IV., and even of George IV. 


—_— eh 


THE WORST AFFLICTION. 


“Wer,” exclaimed Mr. Queercase, 
as you like about physical affliction, but the worst that 
ever struck me was when I had the rheumatism in 


“ Rheumatism in your brother ! ” exclaimed his auditors 
in concert ; “‘ what are you telling us ? ee 


ought to bring your sympathy out by the roots,” was tho 


reply. 
rthe kind of rheumatism that he had was the kind 
that hangs over the edges and treads on the adjacent 


at nights. and have me tying on bandages, and rubbing 
joints, and smelling all sorts of lotions, and the way he 
would kick me out of bed when his other leg hurt too 
much was appalling. Primary rheumatics is bad enough. 
but to have to take it in a secondary form is worse than 


—_——rt~—- 


WILL CAPTAIN SCOTT REACH THE 


POLE ? 


Last week saw the departure of Captain Scott’s ship, 
the Terra Nova, which left London on its long voyage 
to the Antarctic, although it first proceeds to Wales 
to take coal on board. After all, there will not be that 
exciting race for the South Pole that at one time seemed 
likely, for Commander Peary is not going, after all, and 
the German Expedition has been postponed until next 


visited, and, if all goes well, he leaves on his southward 
dash in October, 1911, and expects to reach the Pole 
about December 22nd following. 

He has many things in his favour. He himself has had 


who were with Sir Ernest Shackleton. Twenty ponies 


way to New Zealand, while twenty-five dogs also accom- 
pany the expedition, to say nothing of the motor sledge, 


WEEKLY; 


series of new designs. The 
coin bearing the head of the 


, to the right. Consequently, 
tow to the left. Person. 


of the monarch. A selected 
The TwENTY-Two years ago, when our present King was a 


Lieutenant in the Navy, Sir John Commerell, then 
Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, received a message 
from the Prince of Wales (afterwards King Edward VII.) 
that he would like to see his son at Goodwood. 

The Admiral gave the message to the Prince, whose 
answer was: “ Yes, sir, but what about my torpedo-boat ? 
I have had orders to take her to Spithead.” 

Sir John suggested that he thought the Prince could 
be spared for one day, but the Royal lieutenant regretfully 
shook his head. 

“No, sir,’ he said; “I have my orders, and go I 
must!’? An hour later he was steaming out to sea in his 
uncomfortable little craft in the teeth of an easterly gale. 

With King Edward’s son it has always been “ duty 
first, pleasure afterwards,” and even in the few weeks 
that he has occupied the Throne of “ All the Britains,” 
we, his subjects, have been able to realise that this is still 
his guiding motto. 

When one thinks of a new King coming to the Throne the 
mind is apt to be dazzled by all the glory and magnificence 
which is the heritage of a monarch. One forgets that a 
modern Sovereign inherits as much hard work as falls 
to the lot of any man alive, and more responsibility than 
comes to any of his subjects, 


Reducing Crimina‘s’ Sentences. 


It is all nonsense to talk of a crown being a sinecure. 
It is safe to say that King Edward exercised a greater 
and more direct sway over his immense dominions than 
any King sinae Charles I., only his rule was a deal more 
popular than that of his seventeenth-century ancestor. 
He also undoubtedly knew more than any of his Ministers 
about the foreign affairs of his Empire and our relations 
with the other great Powers. 

King George takes up the work where his father laid it 
down, and it is our comfort that father and son were 
devoted to one another, and that without doubt the late 
King imparted much of his wide knowledge to our present 
monarch. 

While a Sovercign’s work is always hard, it is especially 
so at his accession. Tradition imposes certain duties 
upon the King when he first ascends the Throne. He has 
to receive the corporations of the three capitals, London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, who present congratulatory 
addresses, and then there is the question of the granting 
of pardons to or reduction of sentences to those confined 
“during his Majesty’s pleasure.” 

These duties have been already performed, but they 
are after all little moro than formalities. State business 
will begin in earnest when King George opens Parliament, 
going to Westminster in full state. Then the King will 
have meetings of the Privy Council at which more 
important business is transacted than most people fancy. 
Although the executive power has been usurped by the 
Cabinet, which is nothing more than a small committee 
chosen from the Privy Council, yet the Privy Council 
issues Proclamations, grants charters, makes orders, and 
does a host of other work. It is not generally known 
that the King can, of his own initiative, remove a 
Privy Councillor from his office. This was actually done 
by King George III., who personally erased Mr. Fox’s 
name from the list of Privy Councillors, 


The King's Private Work. 


The King is constantly@in touch with his Ministers, 
All documents are brought to him to sign, and this process 
is no mero formality. King Edward and Queen Victoria 
before him were careful to ascertain the contents of all such 
papers before appending their signatures. 

King George comes in for an enormous amount of 
expected. private property which has nothing to do with the Royal 


prefers, and it rests with him 


silver nninals is not withdrawn 
ent intrinsically to 
to wear itself out until useless 


ou can talk 


case of stalwart affliction that 


he'd yell and keep me awake 


the gallant captain will be 
has said that he will not come 
his goal. He hopes to land in 
Land which has not yet been 


the Antarctic, and he is taking 
ith him before, and also a few 


anchuria and are now on their 


Sir Ernest Shackleton also took a specially-designed | residences, and the Civil List, of which he is tenant for 
motor-car on his expedition, but it proved rather disap- life. ‘These he manages with the aid of a private secretary. 
pointing in action, and was not used on the dash to the | There are probably not more than three or four people 
south. The motor tractor built for Captain Scott by the who are aware of the extent of the private revenues of the 


Company is very different in | King, and the secret is jealously guarded, 


design, and resembles to some extent the famous decapod No one may enter the King’s library or writing-room 


Army. until the secretary has personally destroyed all blotting- 
two wheels each side in the | pads and wastepaper. Royal telegrams are transmitted 


form of an endless band, and it may thus be said that | by a special messenger, and no duplicates are kept. 
the motor lays its own track as it proceeds. In fact, The late King managed his big estate of Sandringham 
during the exhaustive trials over the snow-covered ground | with as little assistance as any large landowner. King 


the onlookers that the chain | George will have this work to do as well as to keep an 


stood still on the ground while the sledge glided over it. | eye on the Royal racing stables, his horses, his cars, and a 
These trials were most success{ul, for the motor climbed | mass of other personal property. . 
hillocks and passed over rough ground with the utmost ease. It would be futile to attempt to give even a mero list 
It can advance at a specd of from two to three and a half | of the public tasks which lie before a King, but some idea 
miles an hour, and will be employed drawing ordinary | may be gained by mention of the fact that in an avcrage 


brakes and no steering gear, | year of his life King Edward granted one hundred and 


although ropes can be attached to the front to guide it | fifty audiences to ambassadors and ministers, held cight 


no radiator, as it is expected | Privy Councils, four Courts, and three Levees, visited 
the engine heating, and the | forty to fifty different places for the purposes of opening 


petrol tank is-carricd on top of the bonnet in which the | institutes, unveiling memorials, and the like, and dealt with 


some fifty thousand letters and documents. 


Pearson’s Weekly,” Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and 
hild the time of his life. 


ro = 
A TRADE MARK. 
‘A younc man walked into the 
Pen studio and said: 
I want m photo taken.” 
Certainly,’ said the knight of the camera, as he 
his victim, “‘ would you like a carte or a cabinet ? = 


The young man gazed on the picture of a child playing | enjoying his first glimpse of pastoral life. 


in a cornfield, wriggled uneasily, and at fast said : 


“Well, I don’t know about a cart or acabin it, but if : ; 
you could manage to put a railway track in I should be a a eer] oy ee eas ta cok; 
who was plueking a chicken. { 


very pleased. I am a railway porter.” 
1°) 


The Playwright * Honestly, now, what do you think then he said: 


of my new pla 
The Critic: * Don’t ask me, You're so much bigger 
and stronger than I am!” 
>—_OCo 
The Actor: “I say, you know I'm getting awfully 
popular. I see some tobacco people have named a new 
cigar after me.” 
The Manager: “Really! Well, I hope it'll draw | 
better than you do!” 
o_0Cc 


Beautiful Maiden : “ Mr. Scrapple, I can’t have you, 
coming to see me any more under # misapprebension. 
Paps, isn’t wealthy now. He lost all his money last 
on the Stock Exchange.” 

Persistent Caller : “ That doesn't make any difference, 
Miss Flosser. 1 know it already. I'm one 
of the fellows who got his money.” 


>__OoCc 


NO CLINK. 
’ Rumour had it that the marine store 
dealer was something of a miser, and two 
gentlemen of the Sykes persuasion con- 
ceived a brilliant notion to relieve him of 
his superfluous wealth. 

One of them ‘was to besmuggled into the 
hop in a beg and placed wi other sacks 
filled an old iron, and at midnight 

opportunity to give entrance to 
Eis sonfederate. id 

Up tox point the plan worked admirably, 
but, unfortunately, the dealer, struck by 
ane peculiar shape of the sce gave ita 

ick. 

A ten-horse- yell followed, and s 
pecond later the man in the bag was beat- 
ing records for his liberty. 

* Well, I’m disappointed in yer, Bill, and 
that’s a fact,” said his friend when, later 
on, the tale of failure was told. 

“It was your own idea, too. *Ere was 
‘you posin’ as old iron, and when someone 
come along and kicked yer, you ’adn’t got 
the sense ter clink !”” 

-o0ce< 


Mother : “ Oh, Bobby, you naughty boy, 
you've been smoking! (Pause). Poor 


, do you feel very bad?” 
(who has been well brought up): 
{{ Thank you ; I’m dying.” 


your 
married daughter. 
to be rather timid about giving it tome!” 


IN THE COUNTRY. 
A uirtLe slum child on a Fresh Air Fund holiday was 


The setting sun gilded the grass and flowers of the old- 


He watched the plucking operation for some time, 
“Do yer tike off their clothes every night, loidy ?™ 


{and one over!” 


| consequently we know just 


Cr rr. —— << Ss 
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BOWLED OUT. 
TEREE len were asked from 
an adjoining yillgee in Suffolk to 
play at a local cricket match. 
As the field was some distance away they hired a horse 


and trap to convey them there. 


‘All went well until the horse shied and ran on a bank. 


The trap was overturned, and two of the occupants thrown 
out on to the road and the other one over the hedge. As 
they righted themselves one of them exclaimed : 


Well, this is cricket_in earnest, for there are two out 


>= 0 


Restaurant Proprietor : “* We make our own ice cream, 
what it contains,” 


CoCo oe 74 13 
She : “ You say you love me with all your heart.” Patron 1“ You de, but I don't. 
He : “* With all my heart.” amend Lome 
Ske : “ And would you die for me ?™ Lady Perlly: “ What did father say when you asked 
He: “Hardly. ‘You see, mine is undying love |” him if you could marry me ? ™ 


>__O0C 
“ MapeL, dear, do you ever feel timid about asking 
husband for money ?” asked a parent of her newly- ' 


“No, indeed,” replied the young wife, “‘but he seems 


~——_0C 


TWO REAL HEROES. 


= 


but he made a very 


that he hadn’t 


‘The Honourable Gussie : “ He didn’t absolutely refuse, 

severe condition.” 

Lady P. 1 “‘ What was it?” 

The Hon. G. 1“ He said he would see me hanged first !"* 

lel ae 

“ Waen Clubber gets arguing he loses all tact.” 

** As for instance ? * 

“Why, last rye he told an opponent who is lame 
a leg to stand on ; another, who squints, 

that he wassorry hecouldn’t see things as ho 

did, and s man who stammered he urged 

not to hesitate in expressing an opinion.” 

>—0Cce 


THE VERY PLACE. 

THE sober visaged man addressed tlhe 
meeting of long-haired, pale-faced soci:l 
reformers in impassioned tones. 

“Well, brothers,” he cried, “ this is my 
first attendance, but I think I can under- 
stand, from what I have heard of you. 
exactly what you want. In the first place. 
ies want a realm where everybody has to 

good by law ?” 

“Wedo! Wedo!” 

““Where food and clothing give no 
trouble and money does not exist ?”’ 

“That's it! That's it!” 

“Vhere all worship on Sunday. and 
where regular hours are kept ?” 

“Quite so! Quite so!” 

“Well, I myself have just come from 
such a place——” 

“Where ? What is it called?” 

“Tt is a place,” he answered, taking up 
his hat, “called ‘ prison’ !” 

>_—_OoCc 


Redd: “I see Brown’s got s motor- 
car.” 
Greene : “ Yes; his rich uncle gave it to 
“Why, he told me he put all the money 
he had in it.” 
“Se he did. He bought five shillings 


> OOo worth of petrol for it.” 
‘S$ On, Mrs. Mugside, an’ pray ‘ow is the i >—0CcH 
‘ ra 4 Prats , Harold (lin: , after yacht dent) :“ . j a is i i 
ole man this mornin ? I ‘ear is ead 'as strong por to mera, saga ight of voullgs ls : wife Lear oak teen — ri 4 “T WONDER why the bride is ae : 
let go, and you save yourself.” remarked one of the guests at the wedding. 


bin very bad " 
Yes, my Soar. The doctor says he 
be very queer, his head’s awfully swelled, Harold: 
and the physic he’s a taking makes him satisfied.” 
wander talk and say all sorts of things. 
He's got a notion in his —_—" 

tS Lorks, gal!’’ cried the other woman. ** An ocean 
fn the ead! Why, you must mean water on the brain.” 


oy 
Willie : “Mummie, will it hurt to have this tooth 


gut? 

"Mrs. Slimson : Naturally ; but it will be so sudden that 
you won't have time to think—just a quick tarn, and it 
will be all over.” 

Willie : “ H’m—that’s all that could happen to me if I 
had my head pulled off ?” 
DOC 


A TEST OF LOVE. 

Maude (with emotion) : “ Bertie, are you sure, you 
will always love me ?”’ 

Bertie (fervently) : While life lasts, my own.” 

Maude (suppressing a tear): “ Bertie, if trials and 
tribulations should come ?” 

Bertie (amazed): My heart is yours alone, my love, 
and always will be.” 

Maude (sobbing) : “‘ Bertie, are you sure, perfectly sure, 
that nothing—nothing at all could cool your affections ?” 

Bertie (thoroughly alarmed) : “ y gtacious, what's 
happened ? Has your father failed?” 

‘aude (hysterically) : “ Worse—far worse ! 2 

Bertie (much relieved): ‘Tell me all, my angel. I 
ean bear it.” 

‘An intense silence followed, broken only by the sound 
of the rippling river. After a time Maude spoke with 
heroic effort : “ Bertie, I’'ve—I've got a—a pimple coming 
on my nose.” 


Ninepence sent to the F.A.F. will give some poor slum Kiddy a 


cy: But you, you brave 
a oa ce. 


eee 


fellow, are younger than I am, and life is sweet. It is too great 
“Ne, no, Percy. But i have an eagagement with the dentist toanorrow, and I'm 


“Can it be because she is leaving 
home?” 

“ No, it ain’t that,” answered the bride's 
small brother. ‘‘ She's in love with the 
fellow she married, and I think she’s cry: 


Smith : “ You and Jones don’t seem to be as friendly as | ing ‘cause she feels sorry for him.” 


you were, Does he owe you money ? _ 
Brown 1 “ No, not exactly ; but he wanted to.” 
¢ SOC 
She (at the Zoo): “ Aren't those dear little monkeys 
clever ?” 
He: “No. They remind me too much of some people 
I know.” 
Bhe ; “Oh, you shouldn't be so awfully sensitive.” 
C0Co 
* Sex, darling,” said a mother to her little lad as she 
inted to some London waifs, “those poor little boys 
; re kind father and mother and no good aunt 
ane 
“Oh,” cried the son, who did not get on well with his 
mother’s sister, “let’s give them aunt Jane!” ~ 


lOc 


HIS EXCUSE. 
He was a prisoner, brought up before his commanding 


| officer for beirig two hours absent the night before. 


“ What excuse have you for being absent ?” thundered 
the captain. 
“ Sure, sir,” replied the offender, “I was visiting some 


| of my friends in the country yesterday, and I left in plenty 
of time to return to the barracks; and when I was about 


half-way to the barracks I spe to light me pipe, but 
the wind was so strong that I to turn round to light 
it, and after many tries I succeeded, and walked on, 
only to find, after an hour's walk, that I was at the same 
place as I had started from, because I had forgot to turn 
round again after lighting me pipe.” 


>S0Cce 


fancy when ~~ were loo! ing 
to-day ?”’ asked a young hus 
on her return from a tour of furniture inspection. 

“Yes,” she replied ; “T saw something excecdingly 
pretty in looking-glasses.” 

“Y have no doubt you did,” he observed, “if you 
looked into them.” 

The halo of a calm, sweet peace rests upon that home. 


>lS0C 


UNCONVENTIONAL. 

Tue local in a certain country village engaged 
a stylish-looking young man from the City as his assistant 
for the summer trade. 

This “‘ toff’’ took well with the summer visitors, but 
he kept aloof from the farm-servants of the district. (ne 
night he went for a cyole run, and on crossing a bridge 
where the farm servants met of an evening he had an 
accident and pitched over the parapet into the river. 

Hatred a like lightning from the minds of 
the farm-hands, the one cry that rent the air being. 
“Save him! Save him!” 

None, however, of the crowd could swim except Stephen 
Harby, who stood eyeing the hapless grocer disappear 
down the river, and all turned to him at once, urging 
him to effect a rescue. 

“Na, na,” replied Stephen coolly. “T canna 63v0 
him. I wis niver mtroduced to him, lads.” 
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ing but Miserable Exhibitions of Famous Wielders 
Knterstins of the Willow. 


—__ 


Captain E. G. WYNYARD, D.S.O. 
‘sti ished in the playing-felda as he has been om the 
As distingu ‘ido 


. South England XI., on the Ani 
i 1878, when I made 30 c and b Alec Watson. 
My first match at Lord’s was the same year for Hamp- 
ings-and made one run. 


—_—— 


Mr. G. W. BELDAM, 

Who has ighted Middlesex crowds, fs not orly a 
dashing bat, but an admirable writer on the game, and 
an expert photographer. 

My first a) ance in county cricket was for London 
Couthy v Werceatershire, either in 1899 or 1900—I have 
not my Wisden by me. 

1 best remember the match because L. C. Braund had 
just returned to the pavilion, ry Se the third 
victim to Wilson’s swervers, and I took his place, thinking 
I might be the fourth ! ; 

But Braund had given me a few words of advice as I 
passed him, which ibly saved me. 

“Whatever you do,” he said, “don’t play to leg how- 
ever wide the ball!’”” I took guard ; the ball came, but 
appeared to be about fifteen inches outside my legs, 
and so close to me a oe said Seg myself, now I can just 
ret off the mark, an y it 
: But almost before I had time aitiak, the ball swerved 
right in at the last moment, and I chopped down with my 
bat, and by the merest chance it went or four through the 
slips. I think I got about 20 before being bowled by 
Arnold. 

My first count, (championship) match was for Middle- 
sex v. Sussex, at Lord’s. Iwas fortunate enough to get 62. 
I remember just a feeling of slight nervousness as T left 
the pavilion, but forgot all about it when my first ball 
was on the way. 


Mr. T. S. FISHWICK, 

Vho has played many a fine innings for Warwickshire. 

My first match in first-class cricket for Warwickshire 
was in August of 1896 v. Derbyshire. My chief recollec- 
tion about it is eee Tt — ed Store two 
days’ play being i remem) ow we ge 
Dekon bowled, and how good Storer was behind 
wickets. 

‘According to Wisden, the former took 8 wickets for 
70 runs, the latter stumped two and caught two. 


Mr. A. E. LAWTON, 

Who is always a welcome sight when playing for Derbyshire. 

Possibly my first experience was unique. I went in 
first innings to save hat trick on a sticky wicket 
against Lancashire, at Old Trafford, and saved it. 

I went in second innings to save a pair of specs, and 
also succeeded. 

My total score was 1. 

1 don’t know whether I was more scared walking to 
the wicket for my first or for my second innings. 


Mr. V. F. S. CRAWFORD. 


The dashing Leicestershire bat’s recollections are not of 
© scenes that were brightest.” 


Lam afraid mine was most painful. It was the first 
time I ever saw C. J. Kortright, the famous fast bowler. 
The first ball he sent me down hit me on the fingers, the 
second was a yorker on a budding bunion on my right 
foot, which I felt for weeks and weeks. This, I forgot 
to say, was in an Essex match. 


Mr. A. A. LILLEY, 
England’s greatest wicket-keeper. 

My first appearance in county cricket was as long 
back as 1888, twenty-two years ago. The events in 
a with it, however, are still very fresh in my 
mind, 

In those days I was a member of the Bournville Cricket 
(lub, which had for “ coach” the late J. E. Shilton, the 
Warwickshire left-arm bowler. I well remember one 
Saturday Shilton’s telling me that the Warwickshire 
Committee desired me to keep wicket in a Club and 
Ground match. 

This was the first match I had taken part in on the 
county ground, but I presume I must have given satis- 
faction, as at the conclusion of the game I was invited to 
keep wicket for the County the following week against 
the Australians, 

I was very keen to advance in the cricket world, and 
passionately fond of the game, but it was a big jump 


a all is a 
In some squalid alley is pao can have a holiday. Don't disanzoint her. 


from local cricket to play. against the erful com- 
bination from Anetzslle, | Le 
im with the importance of the occasion. 


got warmed to my work, and 
innings, which did mot terminate tilt over 360 runs had 
been scored, I managed to catch two, stump one, and 
gave away nine extras. 


sup, my initial effort was of a satisfactory character, 


for I have played for Warwickshire without a break ever 
since that frat county match against the Australians. 


The popular Sussex amateur tells a capital story of “ W.G.” 


on August Ist, 1898. I was very much amused at the 
holiday crowd, and very nervous. But the most trying 
time was waiting with pads on ready 
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I was naturally much 


WILL YOU GIVE TWO MINUTES PER DAY 
AND FOURTEEN MINUTES PER WEEK 


FOR A BEAUTIFUL HEAD OF RAIR t 
Everything Else Will be Handed to Yeu as a Pree Gift. 


_The hair is a part of the body that is full of life and 
vitality. But if you want to keep #& full of life and 
eitality, or if i want to restore it to full life and full 
vitality—if it become dull, discoloured, thin, weakly, 
scurfy, or lack-lustrous (all signs of Hair itt-health)— 
you have to care and tend it for a few mimuter (two 
minutes duily is sufficient) every day, and to see that it 
lives a daily arg life. 

“Harlene Hair-Drill” is the concentrated result of 
years of experience and study of the hair, its disorders 
‘and its requirements. And the result of Hair-Drill is 
beautiful, luxuriant hair, as thousands of men and 
wonren have proved for themselves. 

“Harlene Hair-Drill” only requires two or three 
minutes’ practice every morning. Its rules are quite 
simple to follow, and as effective as they are simple, 
and if you decide to practise it the results will surpass 
alt your expectations. 

Tf you are troubled with baldness (patchy or other- 
wise) “ Harlene Hair-Drill” will grow strong, luxuriant 
glossy, and beautiful hair in a murvellously short time. 

If you are troubled with greyness, or if your bair is in 
any way gradually losing its colour (what a tragedy it 
is to a woman — the tragedy of her lost years !—and what 
a handicap to a man in this too-old-at-forty age), 
“ Harlene Hair-Drill” will stop the greying or the 
whitening process and restore the hair to its natural, 
youthful, healthy colour. 

If your hair is falling out—“ Harlene Hair-Drill” 
will stop the fall. 


felt rather nervous at first, but it soon wore off as I 
ing the first Australian 


The batsman I stumped was Mr. E. J. Bonner. 1 


Mr. C. L. A. SMITH. 


I played my first county match at Bristol v. Gloucester 


to go in. 

Of course the “ Old Man ” went on to bowk but did not 
get me out. 

During the second innings of Gloucester, W. G. had 
scored 90, when, turning to Murdock, he said: “Billy, I 
want three more runs, and then I’ve got every score from 
1 to 100, and then I'll declare.” 

A ball was sent down on the leg side and the three runs 
were run. W. G. was very anxious over it, as the ball 
looked like reaching the boundary, but luckily it stopped 
about a yard from it. That was the end of my first 


match. 
— 


MOST FORTUNATE. . 

Aw old farmer one day called at a roadside public-house, 
where he was well known. The landlady asked him 
to buy a ticket for a lottery they had on there. 

ee Well," he said, “I hae naught in ma pocket, or I 
might.’ 

“ Oh, that’s a reet, John!” she said ; ‘“‘ take the ticket, 
and pay for it any time.” 

Some time later John called again, and the landlady 
asked him if he knew who had won the lottery. 

“‘ No,” he said ; ‘“‘ who won ? a) 

“ Well, I hardly durst tell you, but our Sam won. 
Wasn’t he lucky ?” 

“Ay, said John, “he was lucky. And who was 
second, then ?* 

“Who would you think, now ?” she said. 

“TJ eouldn’t say,” said John. 

“ Well, it was our Sally. Wasn’t she lucky ?” 

“ Ay, she was lucky,” said John. “ who was 
third ?”* 

“Well,” she said, “I might as well tell you. I was 
third. Wasn't I lucky ?”* 

“ Ay, you was. Did I ever pay you for that ticket, 

. ae 


Two minutcs daily only are necessary to effect a wonderful improvement in 
the hair. Weshould take as much care of our hair as wo nore do of our 
skin and tecth. In order to enable every person desirous of improving the 
condition of his or her hair to suige 7 o value of this daily care, Mr. 
Edwards, the Royal Hair S: ecialist, is giving aveay thousinds of free 
outfits contawing 1 sample Harlene, 1 packet Cremex Shampoo Powder, 
1 fully illustrated menue of instructions for the practice of Hartene Hair- 
Drill. AU the reader has to do is to fill up and rend the accompanying 
coupon, and by return of post he or she will be sent the free package, 


“No, John, you didn’t,” she said, fawning upon him. 
“Well,” said John, “ ain’t I lucky ?* 
—~—jo— 
“ How do you sell your eggs, mister ? ” said a lad to a 
rocer. 

“ Seven for sixpence, my lad. 

“ Seven for sixpence ?” said the lad; ‘ that’s six for 
fivepence, five for fourpence, four for threepence, three 
for twopence, two for a penny, and one for nowt. I 
think I’ll take one.” 


If your hair is getting thin—* Harlene Hair-Drill” 
will make it thick and lururiant. 

If your hair is dull—* Harlene Hair-Drill” will give 
it a new gloss and lustre. 

If your hair is seurfy— Harlene Hair-Drill ” will 
remove these hair-destroying deposits and render the 
scalp clean, apo and refreshed. 

if ou are troubled with Irritation of the Scalp— 
“ arlene Hair-Drill” will stop the irritation altogether, 
and that from the first day you use it. 

No charge will be made for this week’s trial, so 
confident is Mr. Edwards that you will continue the 
“ Harlene Hair-Drill ” once you have commenced it and 


ee 
Tue physicians were bang a consultation beside the 
bed of the man supposed ta have appendicitis. 
“T believe,” said one of the surgeons, “ that we should 
wait and let him get stronger before cutting into him.” 
Before the other prospective operators could reply, 
the patient his head, and remarked feebly : 
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Messrs. EDWARDS’ HARLENE CO., 95-96 High Holborn, Lordon, W.C. 
“TWO-MINUTES-A-DAY ” FREE COUPON. 
ntitles its Holder to ® Complete Outfit for one Week's Free 
Te the celebrated © MARLENE BalR-DRILL ” for Grow:ng and Beautify- 
+ ing the Hair. 


“ee 2 
What do you take me for—a cheese ? experienced its wonderful benefits—benefits which you 
= will notice directly you begin to try it. 
A MERMAID STORY. If you fill up the coupon below and poet it with 3d. 
Weantne no hat, but with yellow boots and a firework | in stamps for return postage to the address given, 
display waistcoat, TS -™ sunning himself | Mr. Edwards will present yor, 
i ith hi t girt at Bunkerton-on-Brine 
fn i the person of an Set an skey-looking PREE OF ANY CHARGE OR OBLIGATION WHATEYER, 
boatman, he saw o first-class opportunity for a display of | . Complete Outfit for Oue Week’s “ Harlene Hair-Drill,” 
om Haw! Did h 2° he caked; | A Ball 
“Haw id you evah see a mermaid ?” he asked. ul d directions for the “ Harl tee 
The ancient shifted his short clay to westward of his Bs Rules and directions for the “ Harlene Hair 
features. a og : (2) Bottle of “Harlene for the Hair,” containing 
“ ae pod oid in 64 when E was on the Sunrise, | sufficient Harlene for seven days’ trial. 
o’ Grimsby,” he said. : (3) Sample packet of Cremer, a preparation for 
“Haw! I was sure of it,” chuckled the delighted | cleansing The tie and scalp. Six additional packets 
Tony. : ; ___ | of Cremex may be obtained by enclosing P.O.O. for Is. 
“Divin’ for eels’ eggs, I was, in the South P acific Further supplies of Harlene may be obtained from all 
when flap comes a mermaid’s tail right agin my elmet. | jeading chemists and etores in 1s, 2s. 6d., and 4e. 6d. 
‘ Mornin’,” I ses, rather short. ' F bottles, or direct (by sending postal order) from the offices 
** * Good mornin’,’ she answers, quite haffable. ‘ Pleased | o¢ Edwards’ Harlene Co., 95-96 High Holborn, W.C. 
ter see you. 
Sern ‘Denny you are,’ I ses, ‘but don’t you come none o° 
your monkey tricks with me, young woman. [ve ’eard 
all about your little games—lurin’ men to the bottom o’ 
the sea and keepin’ ’em in caves. Why, good ’Eavens,’ 
I ses, as I ketches sight of about ’arf a dozen faces through 
a network of seaweed, ‘ you've got some men down ’ere 


Ful in your name and atdress in the space provided below, rddress a8 
now. above, and pos with 3d. in stumps fur postuge to uny part of the world. 
“<< Men!’ she laughed, ’oldin’ ’er fishy sides for fear Name 
o’ bustin’. ‘Men! They ain’t men! I ain’t lured ’em ! 
'Phey’re only pore young idiots wot ’ave come down ’ere 
ter ‘ide their ’eads after tryin’ ter take a rise out o’ a pore 
old boatman by askin’ silly questions about mermaids 1’ ” 


Address ... 


oor little Kiddy waiting for you to send ninepence to the F.A.F. so that 
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te My 7 yeaa NMessions 
— By SYBIL LETHBRIDGE AND OLIVER ALLEN. 


a telegram was brought him, and at the same time he was told 
that two officials from Scotland Yard wished to see him. 

Desmond, the telegram unopened in his hand, gazed 
vaguely at the servant. 

Scotland Yard,” he said, “ but what has that to do 
with me?” : 

“His Lordship left a letter to be given to Sir Dashwood 
Blank at Scotland Yard, my lord,” answered the man, “ but 
it was not to be delivered till five o'clock.” 

Desmond grew white, he understood. 

“ Show these people in,” he said, and the servant withdrew. 


‘Pun first being Helen encountered was Max, who, stretched | When he returned with the two detectives, Desmond was 
his whole len; ore the door, humbly awaited her coming. standing to receive them, the te’ m open in his hand. 
Crawling to her in abasement, the great hound licked her “ I think.” he said evenly, “this is the answer to your 


visit,” and he handed it to them. It ran as follows : 
“ Dick went sailing this afternoon, boat capsized, and he 
was drowned. His body has been recovered. HELEN. 
* * 


hand, beseeching her with piteous eyes to forgive what he had 
done, that had only been a instinct to protect her from what 


Helen put her arms about the huge neck, and laid her cheek 


t Max's head. He meso eee thse be _— pocuet ha mek» powettsl Sane as the eens ss oeg oagr 
d showed delight uently, tho lent fashion. volvy t is marvellous how sccommodatin; , th 
*"Then, with } a eh the Slog’s collar, Helen went | Press, and all concerned with them can be. fris Lordship’s 


tragic death was merely commented upon, the story told how 
he had arrived at Balfrons by car from London, 


t to his sitting-room, and 
vole her ex had gone sailing in a storm with the above fatal result. A few 


voice bade her enter. 


when Helen entered, and he looked up with an abstracted | platitydes as to the danger of expert advice in 
smile. She ran to him and knelt down beside him, her vivid, | such a case were ind in by some papers, but that was all. 
ified by the worship that she felt for him. Max, | By his death Balfrons had solved a problem that all concern 


face 
egies Cave his reception, hung back. 
“You never came back, so I came to you,” Helen said. 
* Dick, what have they done with that man?” 


would have found difficult to deal with. 


releaso, nor were case against him collapsed. It only knew 
that he was released, and 


for me,” said the Marquis. He s ke with an odd expression | in him. ; 
in his n eyes, whilst one hand ey on Helen’s shoulder, a: pe Sutton, the public’s idol, was stricken with diphtheria, 
with the other he played with a sheet of paper that ls before | and her voice, the glorious, God-given voice that had roused 
him. ‘I forgot that you were gee nag me, Nell. Poor | the whole world to wild enthusiasm, was gone for ever. 
child, you've had a hard time of it y. The whole thing | In her despair when she discovered the truth, Tits withdrew 


herself from the world as ag ty as though she were & 


Helen nodded v But I mean to forget all | cloistered nun. The dainty little bouse became dreary, 
about it ” she Bi agmes§ an irre ible littfe shudder. | dismal, as once it had been gay and cheerful Tita lived alone, 
“TT won't think of it, Dick. It was awful—but it is over. | brooding over the past, ting the present, dreading the 


That horrible man—with his lies—has futuro. 


for ever.” When she was at her worst, when the morbid gloom that her 
She smiled bravely into her cousin’s face. She loved him | illness had left, was increasing to the point when it reaches 
in so pure and selfless a fashion that she longed onl for his ia, help came to her, it came in the shape of Helen 
happiness ; she put all thought of her own aside. Perhaps, | Everest. A chance paragraph in a paper, read by Helen in her 
as Ralfrons into her true Bs there came to him a reve- | seclusion at Balfrons, had revealed to her the sad plight of 
lation of what he had missed, of the love that had lain like a | the woman Dick had loved, and Helen had remembered her 
shining jewel in his path, and he had it by, to fall | promise to the dead man. She would be a friend to Tita 
down and worship what was but brilliant counterfeit. atton ; she would loyally keep the word she had given to 


But it was too late now. Until his last hour he was Tita | Dick. 


Sutton’s, mind, soul, and body. So, she travelled from the bleak peace of Balfrons to town, 
- “You're 8 good child, ali,” he said gently. “I think | and after difficulties that she overcame through sheer force of 
you'd do a lot for me—if I asked you, wouldn’t you?” will, she was admitted to the presence of Tita Sutton. 
She tried to tell him that sho asked nothing better than to Helen had been prepared for a great change, but there 
serve him, that it would be her greatest joy and ee was none in Tita. Her strange, exotic loveliness still shone 
lov 


as a star undimmed. She received Helen with a certain 
warmth and gratitude, however, that touched tbe girl. 

“It's very of you to come and see me,” Tits said. 
“ T don’t know, I’m sure, why you should bother about me. 
You're the only one who does. People have got tired of me. 
They’ ve left off inquiring, even. But then I don't answer their 


and-in her cager, halting speech he read the truth. 


him. 

"Jf if anything should ever hap .”” Balfrons said slowly, 

* go that Tita—was in need of friends, will you take care of her, 

will you look after her—for my sake?” : 
« But what should happen ? ” asked Helen in some bewilder- 


ment. ‘ You'll be there—vou'll take care of her.’ letters or worry about them, e0 perhaps it ign’t strange. 
Yea, yes, but in case I shouldn’t be able to,” answered | There's a pile of letters over there unopened. They've 
- Jord ns rather impatiently. ‘“ Promise mo that you'll mapped co} , though, the last few days.” 
see to her. I shall fecl easy—if I know that whatever happens “Tet me them to hep suggested Helen. “I want to 
she has you in the background.” be of use to you,” she added gently. ‘“‘ You know Dick asked 
- Still uncomprehending, Helen gave that ipeniiee: and then | me to be your friend if ever you wanted one.” 
Balfrons kissed her—not in the careless, indifferent fashion of | Great tears gathered in Tita’s wonderful e 


yes. 
“ Ho was too good for me,” she said with a little sob, “ and— 
and I never cared for him. I spoiled bis life; I wonder you 


can forgive me for that.” 
everything,” said Helen steadily, 


“TI can forgive you 
“ because he loved you. I want you to take up your life 


oid, but as thou: oraling a contract. : 
- * You’vo ae me feel happy,” he told her. “ And now 
I must send you aver, Nell. Y’ve so much business to get 
age: Good-bye, dear child!” 

Helen would fain have lingered, but there was no gainsaying 


that gentle firmness. Sorrowfully she went away, x | again, to be happy, as I know ho ‘would have wished. It’s 
following her slowly. Upon her 5 there brooded a heavi- | hard, but it can be done”—she paused, and then added 
ness that opp! her as with a physical burden. slowly— I’m doing it myself. At first, when I lost Dick, I 
All that night she dreamed of Balfrons, of some peril that | felt that everythin the world held was gone. I wanted to 
beset him, of danger from which she longed to rescue him, | die, I prayed that I might, and then I saw that it was very 
but she was powerless. She awoke exhausted, haunted by a | wrong of me, that it was cowardly, and I tried to begin, b 


fearful dread, though of what she could not say, and her first 
ae was cf Balfrons, who did not as usual appear at 
fast. 


pa | the best of thin; Somehow I felt it was what Di 
would have wanted me As do.” - 
Her voice broke a little. Tita sat upright and held out her 


With a sickening fear of what she might hear, Helen in- | hands, that the other clasped. 
bem for him. His Lordship, she was told, had gono to “You're plucky, and I admire pluck more than anything,” 
cotland by car. He had started earl said Tita bluntly. ‘‘ I'll begin, too, and start on those letters. 


“ Desmond, do you know why Dick has gone oft? ” Helen 
asked, as soon as her other cousin entered. “ What is the 
matter? I know somcthing is; you can’t put mo off with 
excuses.” : “That's in a handwriting that I know,” Helen said, taking 

“My dear Nell, I know no more than you,” said Desmond, | up an envelope. “ It’s from that nice woman Desmond ia 
who looked as though he, too, had had asleeplessnight. “I'd | going to marry—Judith Lancing.” 
no idea that Dick meant to go. I can’t understand it.” Tita’s lips twitched faintly, but the old, wild, fiery love 

“*] shall go after him,” said Helen doggedly. “ He's in 
eae eeennee wrong, and I shall seo if I can’t help 

m.”’ 

“Nonsense "—Desmond spoke sharply—‘“ it is quite out 
of the question, besides, there's the inquest on that Boutron, 


They've been there for weeks.” 
Gladly Helen welcomed this sign of reviving interest in 
life, and she brought the letters over to Tita for inspection. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


to-day. You'll be wanted as a witness.” can be secured quicker, more satisfactorily, 
But ores — no an ey Fg was = up. a and at less cost by making a selection from 

soon as she was alone, she 0! e car in whic e : H ertisements in 

come from Scotland, and by the time Desmond roturned late the: Holiday Bee a Lanka 


that evening sho was at Balfrons Castle. 

She bad lei. « nove for Desmond explaining whither she had 
gone, and he read it wearily. It did not matter, he felt ; the 
one thing that absorbed him was how was Judith’s brother to 
be saved—without detriment to Dick ? 

Lato that night as he sat brooding sadly over this problem, 


Baily Gupress 


than by any other method. 
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Tommy Atkins always has a soft spot in hie heart for the slum Kiddy. 
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We hope our gallant soldiers will help 
und more than ever this year. 
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for Desmond was ‘dead. . Out of its ashes had 
more lasting affection for another. ree a pete 


Silently she read the letter, then sbe turned to Helen. 
“Tm to: Wivenden, in Kent,” she announced 
“Helen, I.won’t ask you to come with me, but, will you stay 


here until I come back ? I may have news for you.” 
-* Of course I will,” said Helen. ‘‘ Wivenden, why tbat & 
whero Judith is living. Are you going to sev her?” 

“ Yes,” said Tita, “ I am.” 

* * * * * * Py 

In a tiny, out-of-the-way vi in Kent, Charlic Lanci 
was being nursed back-to health by bis sister. He was eager 
to be strong enough to leave England, to take up the work 
Desmond, now Lord Balfrons, found him in California. 

But Charlie made but slow progress towards recover; ; 
three months had ~ by since he had seen the peaco and 
spring loveliness o the Kentish woods, and still ho was a. 
invalid. The mind would not let the body rest, and at las: 
Judith took courage, and when Desmond came down sha 
told him the reason. They were alone in the little sitting. 
room after dinner, Charlie had gone to bed, and the firclis 
dusk emboldened Judith. 

“ He will never be better—till he has seen—that woman," 
she said, after ba in vain for a more charitable phrasa 
in which to describe Tita. “He told me—that he told her a 
lie—and that he will have no rest until he has confessed ir. 
Dearest—do you think—that she would come and sec him *'"’ 

Judith put the question timidly, for she knew Desmond's 
bikes resentment against Tita. But it was Charlic's only 
chance. ‘ 

“‘ Does he know 2” asked Desmond abruptly, and Judith 
gave a little ng 

“That she has had diphtheria, and that her voice is gone for 
ever?” sho said. ‘I don't know. - Ho never talks of her 
now. But, Desmond, say that you don’t mind if I try to get 
her to come ? ” 

He took her in his arms end kissed her. How could he deny 
her earthing, he whi his lips on hers, when he loved, 
loved her-teyond all in the world. And Judith had her 
wy: Ping wrote to ey and renting no porret conde 
that the singer inten: to ignore her request, and regretted 
only that it had been made. = ia 

ut one day when Charlie lay alone in the soft sunshine of 
the May day, there came to him a vision of Tita in all her 
loveliness, as he had' known and worshipped her, Tita smiling 
at him softly, her hands outheld to him. 

At first he dared not take them, for he thought that indced 
it was a vision, and then be felt them on his, ho felt her bend 
and kiss him on the a 

“Tita!” Eager, hungry arms {nclosed her, drew her 
down, kisses were hers now, and how fast those arms, despite 
their weakness, held her! 

“*T told you a lie,” he whispered, “ Tita—because—because 
I wanted you—I told you a lie—I said that I had killed him.” 

“T know, I know,” she whispered back. “Charlie, I've 
been a wicked, a revengeful woman, all—all that I've done 
T'll tell you one day, but I've been punished. I've been ill— 
I've lost my voice. It’s gone—for ever.” 

Ho broke into a cry of dismay, but she checked him. 

* No, no, I can’t bear it, it is right that I should suffer,” 
she said. “ Charlie, you are going away—your sister tells mo 
—to start a new life. I want to do the same—to forget tho 
past, and all in it that was cruel and bad. I want to Eegin a 
new life—dear heart, that has been 20 true to mo—with you.” 
She was kneeling by his side, weeping, but they were tears 
of ing. Charlie’s wasted right arm drew her close, bis 
lips sought hers. 

He hushed her when she wh brokenly that she was 
not worthy of him, that she had brought death and desolation, 
it seemed to her, to all who bad bved' her or known her. 

“You've brought me life, my darling, thank Heaven I 


have you,” he answered hoarsely. “ Oh, Tita, do you really 
mean it—are you really mine ?’ . 

She clasped her arms about his neck and kissed him DON'T W. 
solemnly. ‘ SINENT’ 81 


“T am yours,” she whispered even as she gave that long, 
lingering kiss, “ yours, Charlie—for ever!” 


announcing he 
Medicine is the 
eend at onec | 
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oad Bono 
eer fGen on ae 
“You are a sharp boy, Tommy.” aranntede 


ailments. Wr 


™ Well, I ought to be. Dad takes mo into his study Bienes we 
and strops me three or four times a week,” - 
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J Physica! Weak 
“ Harro, James, what an enormous cigar you are Allied ‘rou 
smoking! It must be a foot long!” re 
“Over a foot. I have this kind specially made for =§ e: 
me. My doctor has ordered me to smoke only one cigat ‘TYPRWI 
a day, and I always do as he tells me!” twhearitten, 
— 4 —— W.speclal's 
TROUBLE FOR ALGY. " aaae 
A youne lady presented her intended with a beautifully Dave, Busine 
worked pair of slippers, and Algy acknowledged tho Butleigh, Wh 
resent by sending her his picture incased in a handsome = 
rame. He wrote a note to send with it, and at the same RORALLE 
time replied angrily to an oft-repeated dun for an unpaid- sdvantage a 
for suit of Sepa aa i . — frieet, Lond 
He en, a to deliver the package and notes. | 
The xe indy conived a note fo her adored ene s uitesgente 
handwriting, and flew to her room to devour its contents. Paseras Ue 
She opened the missive with eager fingers and read: fourteen star 
“Tam getting tired of your everlasting attentions. — 
The suit is about worn out already. It never amounted ROGERS 
to much, anyway. Please go to thunder !* af hve 


And the tailor was struck utterly dumb when bo 
opened a parcel and discavered & portrait of his delinquent 
customer, with a note that said : 

think how much 


——____ 


4. B.C 
chester. “Sor 
Rre-tiliate tr 


“ When you gazo upon my features, wee “Hand 
I owe you. —— 


When the unfortunate young man called that crening 
to receive the happy acknowledgment of his sweetheart, 
he was very quickly shown off tho doorstep by the young 
lady’s father. 


wes Pets @ Hobbies = 
=-REE 


hours and hours of delight. 
The Book Contains :— 


evenings or for rainy days. 


How to Obtain :— 


doggies. 


Hobbies” Book will be sent post free. 


7 1.200 Prizes = 


may select up to the value of the prize he or she secures. 
. Don’t delay, send wrappers for “Pets and Hobbies ” Book to-day. 


Watson's SPARKLA Scouring and Polishing Soap 


and address and the name of your dealer to 
JOSEPH WATSON & SONS, LIMITED, WHITEHALL SOAP WORKS, LEEDS. 


Headache 


CURED IN 10 
MINUTES, 

LENGTHS Patterns B. eaffering from * 

ts from 29/6; Cloth from nying debilit One Kaputine cures 


“yard. nf chart. scoemnpenying. : A 
3 7ad, pull Informes station Street, Huddersfield, { geeceiuing its. ste mae in ten minutes the 


When the vital forces are low, when the nerves are 
Boaland ing its suceeanful treatment and eure by the | ToT tend. unstrung, when work is a burden, when weakness of 
: Se eee ache or Neuralgi brain and body are only too apparent ; that is the time 


DON’T WAIT! NOW IS THE TIME. ° ° ° ° : 
tee! shictait. ing nen peeone you canappreciate the New Life & Vigour that Wincarnis 


announcing her remedy for ANRMTA, rghont SPRBECHHES.—Thoee to whom it ts neseasary te ici F ; 

is a eat pane | Se res ALWAYS BRINGS 
SENNYON, Catford, Londen. ‘ pla doses off It creates new nerve force, new blood, new tissue, new 
energy. Send 8d. to cover carriage to Coleman 
& Co. Ltd, 147,364 Wincarnis Works, Norwich, 
and get a free trial bottle. 


FREE HERBAL MEDIOAL GUIDE 
a eatrated) - Commabeing valuable remedies for all 
ailments. Write to-day.— P. W. “Herbalist,” 
Charing Croas Road, Tendon, fie si 


Pee ce. WEAK Bb ace Ye eter ow 

Allies Trocbles, Treatioe, with fall ars Hae i. 
‘uding hundreds of testimonials of ie ge 
vent eealed, free, —! 

Douamstar eee two Cr ae P. J, Murrey, 7 


Kaputiue is sold by 
Chemists and Stores 


HOW TO KEEP FIT.—A “One Minute’ 
2 and 


TT ———__ ] Daily Exercise Card, con' Photographs 
co TYPEWRITING.— Novelists. story-writers, fall Tnatrnctions. cat be sur i post free 8 fon Nine = : here. Feokes 
: ol who require mmanuscri: 5 er, doses, 1/-. 
. = | pence. from The TVEST od. & KBEP Fir. |° 1b Ue 


‘ thetr pt: 
typewritt card 

Miva Moris’ Need, ait Landon, 
W. tpecial reduction for long stories. 

ASTROL' — 

Dase, Bunloees ees yor am ge ay ears’ 
future added. Bend birth-date, 1- P.0.—Prot 
Butleigh, Whitchurch Road, Casdiff, . : : 


Samples 1d. 


REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 


fe 
ASTROLOGY.—Your future imporer’ events 
Marriage, Partner 4 


SEND TO-DAY. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT; 
mesa: bs Tieoars. 2 ath "hornal Manufacturers, 
e’Oniord St., Opp. Rathbone Piace, London (Estab, 
100 years). 
a 

BLUSHING OURED. — Doctor's famous 
recipe l/- order. Testimonials.—H, Stevens (Box 2). 
71 Back Piceadilly, Manchester. 


Lichfield, &c., by 
Mrs. Conyers, Bridestowe,S.0., Devonshire 
———— 


The dest and 
a ble tyre 


RELIABILITY 
for a!l distances is 
the world-famed = 


margin of profit upon the strictest cash terms. 


acoriect 
fourteen sta 
London, we WikeBs 


ROGER’ RSER OFT 
drys Mtar Meanie Bake a re, i oa 
-Roqers,Chemise, Ben Jonsonlea, Stepusy, Louden. 


—— 


 Pearson’s Weekly’? Readers during this month. 


4. B, 
chester. 
Boot itint: 


— 


aaa 


eae 


Waa Wasa 


any 


FUL SUMMER PICK-ME-UP or 16- by any other 
YE maker. 


T PRODUCED. 
SA CERTAIN CURE FOR ANAEMIA. 


No. 12. — Sugar 
Sprink‘er, handsome 


Wired or Per Cover. Carr. pd, 
Beaded 7/3 Inner Tabes,3/9 


FREE 
*JELLOIDS,’ the daintiest of tonics, and Trea- 
J sven “« Avemia,” by Dr. Andrew Wilson, to A. W. GAMAGE Lt - Holborn, 
f TER. JELLO. Oo. (PrD naa, BO, BENETPINK & LO, Ltd., Cheapsice, E.C. 


and retain colour, 2 -; poat 3d. 


SURREY SALES CO. (Desk 0), 
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3 to all users of SPARKLA Scouring and Polishing Soap. 
The “Pets and Hobbies” Book will afford the little ones 


Beautiful Coloured Plotures to be copied Models to cut out—These enable the 


Ten to make up complete models 


"¥H either water-colours or crayons. chi 

Drawings to trace on the tracing paper - of five different subjects: Motor Car, 
supplied . wit k. They are dainty Dovecote, Windmill, Jumping Mr. Punch, 
outlive drawings of children with their and Dancing Pierrot. Splendid for the 


Send three wrappers from SPARKLA Scouring Soap (or two from “ NUBOLIC” Disinfectant 
Soap) to ‘ Hobbies” Department, ‘Whitehall Soap Works, Leeds, and one copy of “ Pets and 


Remember: Wateon’s Matchtess Cleanser wrappers are not accepted in the ‘* Pets & Hobhies ” Scheme. 


Splendid prizes are offered for best results in copying and_ tracing the pictures, including 
Bicycles, Gold Watches, Sewing Machines, Cameras, Pretcaws, Gold Bracelets, Talking Machines, 
Cricket Outfits, Tennis Rackets, Roller Skates, Fountain Pens—or, indeed, any article the winner 


makes floors, tabl woodwork, spotless ; pots, pans, and metal work glisten like new in a twinkling, at next to no expense. 
Bold in two sizes, 1d. and 3d. everywhere. If you have an difficulty in obtaining Sparkla Scouring Soap, send your name 


Instead of spending many hundreds of pounds on elaborate catalogues, and thousands 
of pounds on showy shops and emporiums, tremendous advertising, and the like, we 


prefer to put all the value into the goods themselves, selling at ap exceedingly bare 
A trial will convince you, and we refund 


money in full if not entirely satisfied. Price list and ring card free on application. 


A BEAUTIFUL FREE GIFT WILL BE MADE TO ALL 


*; i 


No. 20.- Exquis te flo-sl china 


- M\ GENUINE, RELIABLE, SUITABLE FOR ALI. : P cl 

~ MP. reed ths from date of purchase. No. 10.—This choice desicn elect:o- plated screw 3 

< \ Wate, fet Ba LE ot dt oe NaMoothare P Mo. Ord ibottiecraet, tmita- top, dutty white glass, breakfnst Cract, ¢l-ctro plated 
tion ent glase, Wear forimany years usually sold at 16, our frame, most dainty and handsv. ¢, 


price 9d, post free. our price 2/6 post Ire. 


62 Tremadoc Road, Clapham, London, § W. 
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HINTS FOR 
Door Mats THE HOME. 


Should be as wide as th 
Seat chiatry e door to exclude 
A OT oul thet 

i il the finest coffee. W. 
dry the coffee-pot daily after use. nies 
a Yellow 
ause soap has been left in it at 

laundry, owing to insufficient eosin : 
To Remove a Burnt Taste from Lard, 

Slice some raw potatoes into it, and 
cook for a few minutes, and strain off. 


To Soften the Skin of a Pur Rug. 

Rub a little vaseline into the hands 
and then work the skin till it softens. This 
will take some time. (Reply to BoTuErcp.) 
In Selecting a Goose 

For the table, choose one that has 
yellow feet and bill, for these show that 
it is young. 

Wash Black Stockings 

; _ Thoroughly in salt and water, then 
‘again in a weaker solution, and finally in 
clear water; if treated like this, stockings 
will not crack. ; 

Substitute for Sea Water. 

_As you do not like sea salt, I strongly 
advise your taking bath, in which a cup of 
rock salt is dissolved, before going to bed, 
(Reply to Nira.) 

When Boiling 

Anything quickly, do not leavo » 

mete ae in a a for much of 

e heat passes ugh the spoon, a 
boiling is checked. 7 aia 
Dusters for Old China 

And bric-a-brac should be made of 
cheese cloth. Cut it in squares and hem 
it. It is better than any other material, 
and the cheapest. 


Patent Leather and Kid Boots 

Will take far brighter polish if they 
are first wi over with a sponge dipped 
in milk. This must be allowed to dry betore 
the polish is applied, 
Boiled Water 

When used for drinking purposes 
should be prepared carefully. See that tha 
water boils fast for fifteen minutes, theo 
keep it covered till required. 
Where Paraffin Lamps 

And stoves are used, keep a box of 
dry sand in the Lal!. If sand is thrown on 
burning paraffin it will extinguish it at 
once. Milk has the same effect, 
To Clean Stuffed Birds, 

Procure come fine magnesia, rub it into 
the featkers, working it downwards so as 
not to ruffle the plumage ; when the feathers 
are quite clean, brush the magnesia out 
with a clean soft brush. 


Cure for the Rat Plague. 

Soak some newspapers in water till 
reduced to & pulp, then dip into » weak 
solution of oxalic acid. Whilst still wet, 
plug the holes made by either rats or mice 
with it, and the occupants will soon retire. 


To Stiffen Collars and Cuffs, 

Use any good starch in the ordinary 
way, and with a polishing iron bring up 
the gloss. As each article is ironed 
thoroughly, dry it b the fire before 
putting it away. (Reply to M. WALEER.) 
Transfer Paper " 

Can be prepared at home. Melt 
together two ounces of tallow, one quarter 
of a pint of linseed oil, and half an ounce 
of black lead, then add sufficient lamp 
black to make the mixture of the con- 
sistency of cream. Take a sheet of white 
paper, and rub it in the above preparation 
while hot, leave it to dry, when it will be 
ready for use. (Reply to Vexpr Girt, South 
Africa.) 


DAINTY 
DISHES. 


White of Eggs 

Makes a useful garnish. Pour the 
uncooked whites into a flat tin and bake 
them till set in a cool oven. Cut them 
into shreds or stamp out little patterns, 
for garnish. 


Bread and Butter Loaves. 

A correspondent tells me she bakes 
small loaves for cutting bread and butter 
in one pound cocoa tins, or in three-pound 
jam jars. These make high round loaves 
of a neat size for cutting bread and butter. 
(Thanks to Mrs. C., Yorks.) 


Sugar Fingers 

Can be made when pastry is on hand. 
Roll some paste out thinly. . t into strips 
three inches long and one and a half 
inches wide. Turn over the ends and press 
down lightly. Brush the centre with yolk 
of egg, scatter.granulated sugar over, and 
bake in a hot oven. Serve cold and crisp. 


Baked Pillets of Plaice. 

Skin two medium-sized plaice, Is 
them on a board, and with sharp knife 
remove the fillets. Sli htly salt them 
and lay them ina dry cloth for half an hour. 
Roll each fillet, set it on end in a 
baking-dish, sprinkle with lemon-juice, 
salt, and white pepper, cover with buttered 
paper and bake in a brisk oven for twenty 
minutes. Place on & hot dish, pour 
melted butter sauce over, and garnish the 
top of each roll with finely-chopped parsley. 


Matton Pudding. 

Have two or three Pay aa of breast of 
mutton, cut the meat 0 the bones and into 

jeces about one inch and & half square. 

Dip into flour, well seasoned with lack 

per and salt. Line & pudding-basin 
with suet crust, put in the meat, scatterin 
amongst it a little very finely-chop} 
onion and powdered allspice. ur some 
stock over, cover with paste, and _ boil 
slowly for four hours. (Reply to WoBEER.) 


Sauté Pctatoes 
Are nice at this time of year, when old 
potatoes are rather going off. Take six 
or eight parboiled potatoes, and cut them 
in slices about a quarter of an inch thick. 
Put one vag and a rar of eerie? 
dripping into  frying-pan; when it is hot 
sil "he sliced potato Fightly dredged with 
flour, and fry & golden colour. in on 
per, scatter with pepper and salt and 
Bnely chopped parsley, and serve, 


Pried Rabbit. 

At this season very young rabbits are 
often procurable. They are most delicate 
if fried in egg and breadcrumbs. Cut into 
neat joints and soak for an hour, and then 
dry carefully. Dip in egg and then in 
breadcrumbs, and fry & Iden colour. 
When you take up the ra bit, put two 
tablespoonfuls of minced onion into the pan, 
and fry, dredging with flour. Stir in a little 

vy to make the sauce of the right 
vs rig and then pour round the 
rabbit. 


If They Do, it’s Their Own Fault. 
By FRANCES MARY CURZON... 


AM a woman, and I know that|no answer, and when they get home the 
in a great many homes the wife | wife will suddenly burst into tears for no 
does not have a very brilliant | reason whatever, and cry: “ You never 
time in life. But I know also | like anything Z wear. It és horrid of you.” 
that this is not alway the| After one or two of these little scenes, 
husband’s fault, and that in| the husband learns perfectly well that the 
thousands of homes lying is necessary to| only thing to do is to lie. As @ cardinal 
keep up any atmosphere of peace and|rule for peace, he must always fervently 
q admire enything his wife asks him to, 
The husband cannot speak what is although he hates the very sight of it. 
really in his mind to his wife. Hedarenot.| Then tho “ kept late at the office, my 
In the first married days he tried to do so—| dear ”’ lie, told in how man households, 
he tried to be his real self—to say what he|is generally presented as & joke against the 
thought. And he found that it was|man. 
misunderstood, that his wife often pat Did not a wife first make that universal 
totally wrong meanings on his words. And | lie neceasary ? Inthe beginning of married 
80, like so many husbands, he was forced to | life, if the husband met a re in town, and 
be evasive, to hide his thoughts, and | stayed for a pleasant mea and a game of 
finally he came to the little lies—infre- | billiards, he camo home by the ten-forty 
quent, perhaps, at firat—but at last he had | and told his wife just how he had spent the 
to adopt them as part of his daily life. evening, thinking she would be pleased to 
These statements want examples, of|know he had had a pleasant break in the 
course. I will give you actual examples | business of worki for the home. But he 
from the lives of several married people | was met with black looks, arid a querulous 
who are intimate friends of mine. - complaining that she had felt dull. 
The Latest Horror « Didn't she read that last book from the 
in Bats. library—it was got mpecaly for her.” 
Naturally the question of dress comes| ‘No, she didn’t feel like reading—she 
first into my mind. The wife thinks one|couldn’t help wishing he were home—kept 
oe looking at the clock. Not fair of 
im a 


Now, it is not natural for the health 
ordinarily-constituted man to forsake all 
male society, to dismiss all his old friends 
because he marries. And to have them 
at his home, at a set evening sort of 
arrangement, is by no means the same 
thing as having » delightful friendly hour 
with them outside the home walls. 

You can go further, and put it as a fact 
that the married man who now and then 
has an evening with his men friends, 
married or single, appreciates far more the 
home evenings with his wife. 

When a Wife 
is Jealous. 

Yet on top of all this I have said nothing 
about what is obviously the worst thing. 
the most certain maker of lies—the wile 
given to being jealous. And most wives 
are, though they would indignantly deny it. 

With them a husband who happens to 
meet some mutual lady pe sem re and 
pay her the courtesy of taking her into a 
restaurant for an afternoon cup of tea, must 
lie heavily and consistently. 

Again, let o husband ar to his wife, 
in need of a change, that she should stay 
for a few days with some relation or friends. 
He is actuated simply by a feeling that the 
change will do her eed. And here is the 
It is nothing of the sort really, because | answer of the aver wife, seriously 
marriage is made up of minor things, from | spoken : “JT can’t understand why you 
the middle of the first year of marriage to| want to get rid of me.” Already her 
foolish imagination is crediting all sorts of 
mean and false motives to her husband. 

The average husband must lie—for 

e. He grows adept as time goes on, 
and the neceasities for lying increase. 


have ordered obedie 
foolish in. And she does surprise him— 
though not quite in the way she thought. 

Well, the wife rushes up and down the 
enticing shops of the West End, either of 
London or the country town. She a 
hot, cross, uncomfortable. For the first 
six shops she is certain nothing suits her. 
Finally she decides on the very latest horror. 

In the evening she suddenly dives into 
one of those big boxes that most husbands 
(and who can blame them ?) have learnt to 
hate., She plays ae, with her 
hands about hee head and the new erection 
—turns quickly from the glass, and says 
breathlessly : ’ Don't you t! ink it suits me 
ge Will? Do you like it? Do 

look nice ?” 

Is there a husband of any sense who does 
not at oncesay ‘“ Yes” to all these? It is 
a lie. He has seen every woman for the 
last week flaunting just the same sort of 
hat (has, therefore, got heartily sick of 
the style), and it is the last thing in the 
world he would haye chosen for wife. 
But if he did not heartily there would 
at least be a strained sense for the remainder 
of the evening, and, very possibly, tears. 

You will say thistis quite a minor thing. 


CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. 26. 


This cake is rich but easily digestible 
even by children. Sufficient fora 2tb. cake. 


RICH RICE CAKE. 


1 Packet of Cakeoma. 
6 ozs. of Butter. 


6 Eggs. 

Half a teacupful of Ground Rice. 

‘A little Milk if required. 

Method.—Rub the Cakeoma, ground 
rice, and butter together until quite fine. 
Beat the eggs and. mix them lightly with 
the first ingredients, and observe if any 
milk is uired: if so, add a very little 
and complete the mixing, which should 
be thoroughly bat lightly done, Bake in 
a rather warm oven. 


ee rs artnet PAELLA 


TIPS FOR THE TIDY. 


Wae tying shoe laces, tie the two Boots require constant attention. A 
loops 6 second time to prevent their |trodden-down heel or a missing button will 
coming untied in wearing. spoil the effect of the smartest Paris gown. PREE TOILET SOAP . 

For a limited period all readers of this 
pa r desiring to try for themselves the 

elightful Toilet Soap manufactured by the 
Oatine Co. can do so by writing for a free 
Visitors’ Tablet of Oatine Toilet Soap, and 
a dainty toilet case containing samylee 
of seven other Oatine Preparations. 

Readers ies Sa nee ie send 4d. 
in stam ‘or tage . stamps pre- 
ferred), Pies ihe toilet case and free tab- 
let of Soap will be forwarded by return. 
Should the toilet case only be ized, 
it is only necessary to eend 3d. Write 
to-day, e Oatine Co., 189¢, Catine 
Buildings, Borough, London, 8.E. 


For repairing tears in dresses or coats| Tx tidy girl will never have frayed 
and skirts, always ravel the material at a edges to her skirt, or torn braid. The best 
seam, and use the ravellings even if they |braid to uso is a good brush braid which 
be short. If the material is darned on the |does not fray, and if twist be used for 
wrong side with ravellings, the darning |sewing it on, it will not come readily off. 
wilt be scarcely perceptible. 


——— 


Next week a Rich Lunch Cake recipe. 


———_— 


: Sports of all kinds on clothes are a great 
ENGLISHWOMEN are credited with the |disfigurement. For their removal, before 
lack of power to adjust veil. This need |anything else, try washing with plain hot 
not be the case if the veil be gathered up | water. the spot is still visible when dry 
tightly on a thread at each end. About |try rubbing with a flannel dipped in motor 
six or eight inches in the centre of the top |spirit, but careful to do this in the 
side should be loosely gathered on to a /as the spirit is highly inflammable. Motor 
thread to fit round the brim of a hat. spirit is a wonderful cleansing agent. 


Cakeoma is sold only in 34d. packets 
by Grocers and Stores everywhere. 


——— 


Recipe book will be sent t free 
on request to Latham & . Ltd., 
Liverpool. 


‘Ladies, do you love children? Yes? * Thee do It in a practical form and send ninepence to the Fresh Air Fund. 
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. (The Sign of the N.S.E. fs the size of the £.s.d.) 


PAID AWAY TO CLIENTS 


£380,850 


BY THE 


National Share Exchange 


WE LEAD— WE MAKE 


Other firms follow as best they can. | Profits for Clients and pay promptly. 


From the first we have set the business standard of absolute reliability in every respect. That 
standard we maintain always. Hence the public confidence in dealing with us. It is of primary 
importance to a prospective client to know whether he can make profits and whether he will get them 
promptly. We are alone, however, in publishing weekly the amount paid away to clients. Our clients 
make profits. We cannot make profits for you unless you become a client. 


OUR GREAT 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Solely for New Clients. 


We can do what no other firm of Stock and Share Dealers can do. What we have done for 
clients is an indication of what we can do for you. 


This Special Offer is made solely to new clients. We wish to prove ourselves to those who have 
no experience of our successful business methods.. Remember, behind this special offer is 


: : at: The Only Wa 
The Financial Reputation ,, get our Special fer 


of the N.S.E. is to 


Fill in and Post Coupon. 


The total topping this page consists of cheques for varying amounts, including sums of £100, 
£200, and £300. We do not ask you for anything. At the moment, you are requested to fill in and 
post coupon if you want the special offer to be made to you. Later you choose for yourself whether 


you accept our offer. 


Our Special Offer is an interesting 
one. But we wish to be sure that 
you are already interested in our 
business. That is why we insist 
that you fill in and post Coupon 
in order to get it. It is made by 
the firm which has paid away 
considerably over One Quarter of 
a Million. 


APPLICATION FOR OUR GREAT SPECIAL OFFER. 


TO THE SECRETARY, NATIONAL SHARE EXCHANGE, 
Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 


Plense forward me (as my name is not already on your books) full particulars of your Great Special 
Offer, as well asa list of cheques, totalling £380,850, which you have paid clients acting on your advice and 
oom meegenc together with a Search Form, so that I cam verify any single cheque, or batch of cheques, 

may ,. 


(State Rev., Mr., Mrs., Miss, or Title.) 


(Please write distinctly) 


This and all eur advertisements are copyright. 


On the first page of this issue you will find the second 
announcement of the Cricket Forecast 
Cricket Competition, and very shortly you 
Forecasts. will learn who are the fortunate 
winners of the money prizes offered in 

the first week's contest. 

Judging from the small spp I have had so far 
of the number of entries—as I write the first announce- 
ment has not been out twenty-four hours—I confidently 
expect that we are going right ahead with this new 
competition. For it is not necenetey for you to be a 
cricketer to have a try for one of the prizes, it is not 
even necessary for you to be of the male persuasion. Any- 
one can judge the batsmen’s form as given in the daily 

and make a forecast of the cricketer who will score 
the most runs in the week indicated, and the number of 
runs he will make aa 


f* I suoutp like to help o great number of your readers,” 
begins Cicaretre kindly. ‘‘ Knowing 
that there must be some thousands 
of them who inhale the harmful 
1s cigarette, I hasten to give them a good 
tip. When (as most cigarette smokers do) they get 
smoker's throat. let them obtain at the chemist’s a small 
bottle of eucalyptus oil. They should then moisten 
the tip of the finger with a drop of the oil, and rub it 
lightly over the cigarette. When this is done and the 
cigarette is inhaled, the ep sane of the eucalyptus has a 
my pontiing sort on the throat.” —— 
am delighted to give my readers the benefit of your 
rescription, CIGARETTE, and shall wait with interest to 
ear whether any of them have been cured. The onl 
doctor I submitted it to seemed inclined to be sceptical. 
“ Humph !” he said (you know the disbelieving way some 
doctors grunt), ‘‘ it might ibly alleviate the symptoms 
for a time, but there’s only one cure, and that’s to give 
up smoking.’ 

Never having suffered from “‘ smoker's throat " myself, 
my own opinion would be valueless, but if I am ever 
unfortunate enough to develop it, I shall certainly try 
your recipe before falling back on the doctor's more 
drastic remedy. A judicial separation from my Lady 
Nicotine would be a tragedy I don’t like to contemplate. 


Smoker's 
Throat. 


Your friend is right, J. E. K., » pedal-propelled bicycle 
as been driven over sixty miles in 

Fast sixty minutes. The first cyclist to 
Cycling. accomplish this remarkable feat was 
an Englishman, A. E. Wills, of Putney, 

who covered more than sixty-one miles in the hour in 
Munich. This record was beaten by a Continental pro- 
fessional, who had over sixty-three miles to his credit at 
the conclusion of an hour's journey. Both riders were 


paced by a motor-cycle. 


PuzzLep wants a little information as to how the streets 
+ their names in our big towns.—— 
The Municipal authorities play the 

part of godfathers, Puzzvep, thergh of 

course the arrangements differ to a 

certain extent in various towns. 

In London the County Council look after the Christenin, 
business. In the last twelve years they have renam 
a vast number of streets, and on the whole performed the 
work admirably. Wherever possible they try to select 
a name bearing some past association with the spot in 
question. 

Of course, a large number of strects are called after 
the ground landlord. Thus in Belgravia, which belongs 
largely to the Duke of Westminster, you find the names 
Grosvenor, Eaton, Eccleston, and Lupus, all of which have 
family associations. In the Strand district the Cecils are 
commemorated in the same manner, while Bloomsbury 
bristles with various titles connected with the Duke of 
Bedford. 

Streets that have strange names generally take them 
from some forgotten feature of the district. Thus Picca- 


Christening 
Streets. 


* dilly is called after the piccadil, an obsolete sort of high 


collar which was sold by a merchant who owned that bit 
of land. 

For curious titles, however, one must go to Mexico 
City, the streets of which were renamed some years ago. 
Here you will find in profusion such tongue twisters as 
“The Strect of the Saint of the True Cross,” ‘‘ The Street 
of the New Slaughter House,” “‘ Egg and Potato Street,” 
and ‘“ The Avenue of Illustrious Men.” 


Reapers living in Canada, Egypt, South Africa, and 
India havo still just time to send in 
Colonials’ their attempts in the Colonial Com- 
Corner. petition I recently announced. Already 
they are coming in, and I am hoping 
that my efforts to please Overseas readers in the matter 
of a contest With big cash prizes will meet with success. 
As you know, the closing date is August Ist. The com- 
tition itself was announced in P.W., dated April 7th 
April 28th. 


Note.—A pensKnife will be awarded to each reader whose 
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“We keep a few hens,” writes K. G. B., “ and as the 
corn has just been sown we have felt 
obliged to shut them up, as they go and 
scratch in a neighbouring cornfield. 
The farmer has not mentioned any- 
thing to us about it, so I should ve much like to know if 
we ought to keep them shut up, or if the farmer has to take 
the risk. I may add that they have a fairly big run.” —— 

In that case, k. G. B., I think you would be well advised 
to make them keep to it. Putting the legal aspect of 
the case aside, it seems to me that you owe it to your 
neighbour to keep your hens out of his cornfield. Just 
fancy how unpleasant it would be for you if his bull came 
and scratched in your garden! Apart from that, if you 
consult your lawyer, I think you will find that you have 
absohitety no right to allow your fowls to trespass and 
do damage to another person’s property. In all prob- 
ability the farmer will either sue you for damages, or else 
take the law into his own hands and have roast chicken 
for dinner several days in succession. 

Prevention is better than litigation, and I advise you to 
continue the sensible and neighbourly course you have 
already adopted. 


A Henquiry. 


———— 


You can hardly apply the term “ fierce” to bali 

Rb arte. Call it ‘‘ fearless,” if you wish, 

Are Bull- for this word correctly describes the 

dogsFierce? animal that will fight to the death if 

necessary. Where a bulldog grips it 

stays. but, with few exceptions, it is slow to take offence. 
A bull-terrier could more justly be considered fierce. 


—_——— 


“ How is it,” asks Ionorans, “that newspapers can 
always fill their pages exact! zy, and yet 
always be the same size ? ring the 
past few weeks they have been sity 
packed with information about Royalty, 
and one begins to wonder how they get on when there is 
no such topic to hand.” —— 

The problem which a daily eit | has to face, 
Ionorans, is precisely the opposite to what you imagine. 


“Fall Up 
Juside.” 


An editor is driven to distractiqn not by the difficulty of 
getting matter to put in, but by the question of what he 
shall leave out. Every day there is enough copy to 


fill a paper three times over. Reporters and special 
writers, who are not paid a regular salary, are rewarded 
according to the amount of space their contributions 
occupy. They therefore always send in about three times 
as much “ copy” as the editor can use. Even tho efforts 
of the paid staff have nearly always to be cut down. 

A paper is made up roughly some time before it to 

ress, and then, if important news comes in later, the less 

interesting items which it previa y contained are ruth- 
lessly sacrificed to make room for the new arrival. This 
naturally involves the re-arrangement of a considerable 
part of the paper, and accounts for the fact that so many 
editors and sub-editors go bald early in life. 

It is apt to make a man tear his hair when four fresh 
columns have suddenly to be inserted almost at the last 
moment, 


JeweEts are placed in watches, TICKER, because of their 
extreme hardness. The never-ending 
movement of the wheels wears away 
the pivots on which they revolve, 

nd if small pieces of metal were used 
their life would a short. But diamonds and rubies 
are harder than metal, and last much longer than any 
other substance. 


Watch 
Jewels. 


‘““\ rRreND of mine,” says DISBELIEVER, “ recently 
asserted that Big Ben has been known 

Libel'ing to strike thirteen at twelve o'clock, 

Big Ben. one occasion being the night of the 
death of Queen Victoria. I do not 
believe it, and contend that, owing to the way in which 
the striking part is made, it cannot strike more than its 
number. We have decided to leave the point to your 
decision.”” —— 

So far as I know, your friend’s statement is an absolute 
libel on Big Benjamin, DisBEtrever. At all events, I have 
never heard of his indulging in such regrettable irregu- 
larities. 

Perhaps your friend is thinking of the story of John 
Hatfield, who was court-martialled in Wiliam III.’s 
reign for sleeping at his post upon Windsor Terrace. To 

rove his innocence, he asserted that he had heard St. 

aul’s clock striko thirteen, and, as his story was corrobo- 
rated by several other people, he was triumphantly 
ae He lived to the age of 102 and died in his bed 
in 1770. 

Our present Big Ben, I should imagine, is far too solemn 
and weighty an individual to pay any such tricks. He 
tips the beam at fourteen tons, while his mere pendulum 
is a matter of some 680 lb. The weights, which are 
wound up once a week, Keng down a shaft 160 feet in 
depth. The only clock in the country I know which 
makes a habit of staking thirteen is a big one at Worsley 
Hall, the seat of the Earl of Ellesmere. It was originall 
erected by one of the Dukes of Bridgewater, because his 
workmen, who were supposed to return to work at one 
o'clock, used to say that they couldn’t hear the clock 
strike one. 

“Can't you?” his Grace is reported to have said. 
“‘ Well, in that case it shall strike thirteen.” 

And in future it did. 


or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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Mr. Newman's articles on prison life have reminded 

- of a puzzle which has often 
worried him. “ Why,” he asks, “ are 
all our convict prisons built where fog 
: i _ prevails? We ofteneread both in real 
life and in fiction of convicts making a bolt when the fog 
comes down. Now there are plenty of isolated places 
available for prisons where there is no fog, so I suppose 
such spots have been chosen in order to give the warders 
a chance of relieving the monotony of their lives.""—— 

A very pretty theory, Mist, but I’m afraid it won't hold 
water. In the first place out of our three convict prisons 
one, Parkhurst, has no fogs at all. At Portland they are 
of comparatively rare occurrence, while even on Dartmoor 
they are not a ono-twentieth part as frequent as people 
imagine. I have spent many a lesan Roliiey on that 
wild granite headland, and have seldom had to complain 
of a obstructed view. 

Princetown Prison was, of course, originally built to re- 
ceivo the French and rantionn weionetes It is pa 
excellent place for such a purpose, being healthy, isolated, 
and with plenty of available land. That the occasional 
mists are no serious objection may be gathered from 
the fact that there has been no successful escapo in the 
last twenty years. So, on the whole, Mist, the mental 
perplexity you complain of seems a trifle unnecessary. 


Somewhat 
Fogged. 


‘““T wave just been having an elevated discussion,” writes 

Law, “* about the Attorney-General and 

Legal his Majesty's judges. A friend of mine 

Lights. declared that the judges in the different 

divisions had a superior position to 

the Attorney-General. I said the opposite, and we 
should like you to decide.””—— 

I am sorry, Law, but I really don’t know what you 
mean. 

In the financial sense the Attorney-General certainly 
has a superior position, as he rakes in about £13,000 a 
year against a judge’s modest £5,000. Socially speaking, 
the two are about on the same mark, though a hostesa 
would no doubt give precedence to the Attorney-Gencral 
over a judge. In his own court the latter, of course, is 
supreme, and the Attorney-General or anyone clso 
would have to play second fiddle to him or be committed 
for contempt. . 

On the whole, in view of his superior income andl 
variety of work, I should describe the Attorney-General’s 
as the better job of the two. A judge, however, has tha 
advantage of peging his practically for life, while tho 
Law Officers of the Crown may get turned out at any 
re by a General Election. Shall we call it a dead 

eat ? 


Tuts week we are able to publish the second list of special 
days’ outi in connection with the 

Fresh Air Fund. Already this year 
several hundred slum kiddies havo 
spent a glorious day in tho country, 
and every gift of £8 2s. will take away another happy 
party of 200 children, with the necessary attendants. 
ere is the second list : June 13th, The Harringay Party ; 
June 14th, Dawson's Lucky Day; June 14th, H.M.S. 
Ocean ; June 16th, Mrs. C. Gardner; Juno 17th, I1.M.5. 
Black Prince ; and ‘‘ Boomerang” Day. 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £1,315 15s, 8}d. 


Anon., £2 2s.; John Crombie, £25; H. M. T., £3 38.; W. M 
Strachan, £5; Sergt.-Major Simon, India, £1; A Friend, 3s 5 
Nellie's Birthday, £3 3s.; Rev. W. HI. Kay, 58.; F, T. Hayes. £1; 
Anon., £1; F. A. Little, £1; “A. £2 10s.; Feast of Cornus 
Christi, 3y.; Mr, and Mrs. Marshall, 10s.; G. W. Hindman « (>, 
£1; P! Wl Unwin, £1 13.; H. Gee, 53.; Mrs. Roldero, £2 a., 
R. 'S.. £1 i0s.; A Well Wisher, 1s.; A. Featherstone, £2; J. B. 5, 
6s.: Mrs. R. bs. Bancroft, 53. 

Couiectep : Marjorie Bogyis, £1 103.; Tue Boomerixo Micazixr, 
per Miss Hotine, £11 23.; I. 'O. L. Stack, £9 1s.; Mrs. Lamb. 1 
Royal Oak Motel, Ambleside, £1 53.; Miss M. Curle, £1 1s. 
H.MS. Encounter, per RB. F. Wardroper, £18 123. 8d.; HWM 
eo, per Capt, A. Roberts, £4 2s.; Miss M. Sinc.ait, 


£1 Ss. i 
Grand (P.1.) total, £1,418 16s. 101d. 


Thero ere no expenses of management for the Fresh Air Fund. 
These are borne by the rromoters. Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, 
Limited, the Daily Express, Limited, the Standard Newspapers, 
Limited) and the Ragged School Union. There is no distinction 
of clase or creed. Ninepence pays for a day's happiness for a 
child; £8 2s. pays for a complete party of 200, with the necessary 
aitendants. Subscriptions should be addressed to the Hon. Secre- 
tary, F. A. F.. Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, We., 
and will be acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms may be 
had on application. . 
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Accident and Guarantee - °: °* 
Corporation Limited. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 
Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
+e £6,000,000 Caime 


Personal Accidents. Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire 

Public Liability. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 

HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET. LONDON. E.C. 

RICHARD J. PAULL General Manroer and Secretary. 
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TRIPLES: : : 
Result of Contest No. 3. “A timely and extremely valuable book. 
- Every phase of the late King’s daily existence 
iples selected as the best by the adjudicators in . eer 
Aces « together with the names eat gilil a is found pleasantly and vigorously described. 
sive senders, to each of whom a prize of ten rubber —Morning Adveitiser. 
as been awarded, are as follows : » 
R.S.L.—Raconteurs seldom listen. 
cotati” «| THE PRIVATE LIFE 
L.G.F.—Lucrative—flattering grandpa ! 
May Fosrer, St. very Buildings, Tenby, S. Wales. 
; R.S.L.—Little sisters yee 
‘);cBELL, 21 Udney Park Road, Teddington. = OF = 
L.G.F.—Londoner’s garden—F lower pots. 
rim Swatwaty MHortdon Beds Horhomes | TCG EDWARD VII 
“am p.g.L.—Reapect sleping Vions a 
: , Revenue fice, Merthyr Tydfil. ? 
sRY MON A.—-Hours poe eames tet — By ONE OF HIS — 
x Lewts, 1104 Watcrloo Road, Southampton. . MAJESTY'S SERVANTS 
C.H.A.—Capitulation hastens agreement. 
CoLLAay, 2 Astley eee rank. — (Author of ‘‘The Private Life of Queena Victoria.’’) 
s McKENNA, Niton, Eastwood Road, Woodford. 
R.S.L.—Sentimentalism lacks reason. 
Kitcnen, Stockheld Grange, Scholes, Leeds. On sale at all Booksellers price 2e. 6d., or post free for 2e. 10d. from 
eC. H.A.—Clean han sata ‘A. F. Sowrer, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
\ Lepam, 57 Linwood Road, Han sworth. 
* “CH.A.—Alpinists cultivate “* holdings.” 
\ Ja: gSON, The Lodge, Knotty Green, Beaconsfield. 
, L.G.F.—Ghost !—“* Family” luxury. 
H Prery, 91 Lamb’s Conduit Street. 
i 
| | THE ‘LYNX’ FIRE ALARM 
T By BARRY PAIN. 
i.e handiest and neatest automatic fire You all remember Eliza, Barry Pain’s clever study of a bright, 
alarm on the market. 7 a frank girl, whose free and original ways led her into no end of 
fit it up. The ideal ee or ee amusing situations. A new series of Eliza’s adventures, entitled 
boarding - houses, asylums, Pp “Eliza Getting On,” is now appearing in “M. A. P.” Don’t miss 
houses, and business premuses. Where : ‘3 “Eliza” . : 
“Lynx” Alarms are fitted up Insurance this week’s “Eliza” story, and you will enjoy a hearty laugh. 
Companies give favourable terms. M . P 
The “LYNX” FIRE ALARM only oosts 2s. 6d. s A 2 ws 
You may obtain it post free for 2s. od. from P 
THE ‘LYNX? FIRE ALARM, 28 MAIDEN LANE, Every Thursday. Price Id. 
LONDON, W.C. ’ 
ow- This Insurance Scheme covers any 
Cae a eee a | person travelling as a passenger in 
EVERYTHING WORTH KNOWING 613.000 ALREADY PAID, 
OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 
ABOUT J AP AN We pay any number of clatms in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 
is told by Gzornes Lrncu, F.B.G.S., in his graphic and picturesque R A 
history at our Eastern Allies, entitled “OLD & NE JAPAN.” £2 000 ILWAY 
Printed by Eyre & Spottiswoode Ltd. His Majesty’s printers, £1 00 RAILWAY INSUR ANCE 
it is being pabilished in 12 Fortnightly Parts, price 7d. each net, * 
by C. Anruur Pearson Lrp., 17 Henrietta St.. London, W.C. £100 CYCLING ; 
P AN 503 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
OLD & | EW JA including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 
is sold at all Nowsagenta’ and Bookstalls, £P Sod eee ky aR dod orca Guten 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE PORATION, 
PARTS 1, 2, and 3 NOW ON SALE. PRICE 7d. EACH NET. 
w i | a 
{ il E ' & 
| ° HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or nut. pro 
Hide Belles rts, Eee aes to 04 Moarzale street, London, 
‘ ee eget FVARANTEE 10N, A Moorg Street, London, 
H _ See the amazing account of spiritualistic Glatantfhincecren days trom the occurrence of the acct 
I One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal repre: tive 
on scientists in the June Number of of any vit no mmety te eA BE Ninerotauciraccitent 
‘ ii frauds on scientists a the URE man his, or her. possession, the ‘Tnsurance Coun n on this page or the <a 
: paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signature, written in 
i ink or Pench on the space provided at the foot, and that death 
; } occurred within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was 
5 given of such accident to the said Corporation at above a:lii.e-s J 
PEARSON’S MAGAZINE |) ec eee Ge 
or her, place of abode, so long ag the coupon is signed. 
Tho above conditious are the essence of the contract. 
| sptltig eu pes Dells, Bope (or toe Gat ieteiieet to the wanna 
F ! i] is is suhije he conditions 
4 NOW SEL LING. PRICE 6d. 0 ee ey Oe Company, Limited, [{ 
t The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the payment i 


of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Av’ ras hog 
‘ eee crting Up Fieve] be seen wad office of this aoe ct of the a corpers* | 
ae No person can recover on more than one Coupon Insuranve |! 
Lighting Up Time this paper in respect of th s 
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